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THE WORDSWOETH SOCIETY. 

The third meeting of the "Wordsworth Society was held in 
London, in the Freemasons' Tavern, on the 3d of May 1882. 
The chair was taken, first, by Mr. Eobert Browning, and 
subsequently by Lord Coleridge, the President of the Society 
for the' year. There was a large attendance. 

The Secretary — Professor Knight — intimated that the 
most interesting thing he had to mention to the Society was 
that through the kindness of Mr. William Wordsworth — the 
Poet's son — he had been allowed to examine the Journals 
written by his aunt, Dorothy Wordsworth, at Grasmere, 
during the years 1800,,1801, 1802, and 1803. These Journals 
were a singularly interesting record of " plain living and high 
thinking," — of very plain living, and of very lofty thought, 
imagination, and feeling. They were the best possible com- 
mentary on the poems belonging to that period ; because 
they shewed the manner of life of the brother and the sister, 
the character of their daily work, the influences of Nature to 
which they were subjected, the homeliness of their ways, 
and the materials on which the poems were based, as well as 
the sources of their inspiration. One read in these Journals 
the tales of travelling sailors and pedlars who came through 
the Lake country, of gipsy women and beggar boys, which 
were afterwards, if not immediately, translated into verse. 
Then the whole scenery of the place, and its accessories, the 
people of' Grasmere Vale, Wordsworth's neighbours and 
friends, were photographed in that Journal. The Church, 
the Lake, its Island, John's Grove, White Moss Common, 
Point Eash Judgment, Easdale, Dunmail Eaise — everything 
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was given in clearest outline and vivid colour. Miss 
Wordsworth's delineations of Nature in these daily jottings 
were quite as subtle and minute, quite as delicate and 
ethereal as anything in her brother's poems. Above all, 
there was in these records a most interesting disclosure of 
Dorothy Wordsworth's friendship with Coleridge ; and a very 
remarkable friendship it was. One also saw the sister's rare 
appreciation of her brothei"'s genius, amounting almost to a 
reverence for it ; and her continuous self-sacrifice that she 
might foster and develop her brother's powers. Well might 
Wordsworth say, "She gave me eyes, she gave me ears." 
Another very interesting fact disclosed in these Journals 
was the very slow growth of many of the poems, such, for 
example, as " Michael " and " The Excursion," and the con- 
stant revisions to which they were subjected. 

Professor Knight then read a paper, by Professor Edward 
Dowden, of Dublin, on "Wordsworth's Modernisations from 
Chaucer." 

Mr. E. H. Hutton, of the Spectator, read one on the 
contrast between "The Early and Late Styles of Words- 
worth." 

The Secretary then read a paper by Mrs. Owen, Chelten- 
ham, on " Wordsworth's View of Death," and one by himself 
on " The Portraits of Wordsworth." 

The Eev. H. D. Eawnsley, the vicar of Wray, read extracts 
from one on " Eeminiscences of Wordsworth among the 
Westmoreland Peasantry." 

The Secretary also read a letter from Mr. E. Spence 
Watson, on the " Sonnet on Westminster Bridge ;" and men- 
tioned that there were several other communications which 
he had received, but which had to be held over till next 
year, or published by the Council amongst the "Trans- 
actions" of the Society; such as one by Mrs. Owen on 
" The seeming Triviality of some of Wordsworth's Subjects ; " 
another by the Eev. Mr. Hutchinson, rector of Kimbolton, 
on " The Structure of the Wordsworth Sonnet ; " and some 
letters of Lamb and of Wordsworth. He intimated that, 
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in accordance with the decision of the Council at the last 
meeting, he had prepared and issued to each member of the 
Society a copy of a Bibliography of Wordsworth's poems ; 
and that Mr. Shorthouse had printed and issued his paper 
on " The Platonism of Wordsworth." This was not one 
of the . Society's publications, but was a gift from the 
author of " John Inglesant " to the members of the Society. 
He also explained the cause of the delay in issuing the 
Society's portrait of Wordsworth. He had been in corre- 
spondence with Mr. Yarnall of Philadelphia, as to the Inman 
Portrait, and with others. 

The Eev. Alfred Ainger, of the Temple Church, moved 
the adoption of the report of the Council, which was to the 
effect that Mr. Matthew Arnold be elected President for 
the year 1883 ; that the subscriptions for 1882-3 should be 
raised to five shillings in view of the publication of the 
" Transactions " and the issue of the Society's portrait of 
Wordsworth; and that the Council should be empowered 
to add to its number, especially with a view of deciding 
as to the Portrait or Statue to be engraved. This was 
seconded and unanimously agreed to. 

The addition of thirty new members of the Society was 
announced. 

Lord Coleridge made a speech, in the course of which he 
expressed a hope that several of the papers read would be 
published, along with others, in a volume of "Transactions;" 
and in which he promised to prepare for the next meeting 
of the Society a paper on the growth of the appreciation of 
Wordsworth during the last thirty or forty years, as it had 
shewn itself both in literature and in society. He also 
related an interesting story of Bishop Thirlwall's last great 
speech in the House of Lords — the speech in 1869, directed 
against the assertion that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was to be regarded as an act of sacrilege. Some 
one having remarked to him that the speech must have 
been rather a dangerous effort at his advanced age, he 
admitted that it was so, but said that he was a,mply repaid 



■for it by a solitary walk on Westminster Bridge in .the 
summer dawn after the debate, when he had the pleasure 
of repeating to himself Wordsworth's noble sonnet, written 
on that spot at the same hour. • ; 

A valuable paper from Mr. Aubrey de Vere on "The 
Wisdom and Truth of Wordsworth's Poetry " arrived too 
late for the meeting. 

In the evening Lord Coleridge received the members of 
the Society at his house in Sussex Square. 



MEMORANDUM 

hy the Eev. H. D. Eawnsley, Vicar of Wray, in reference to 
the Memorial Stone at Grisedale Tarn. 

A PROPOSITION, made by one of its members to the "Words- 
worth Society when it met in Grasmere in 1881, to mark 
the spot in the Grisedale Pass of Wordsworth's parting from 
his brother John — and to carry out a wish the poet seems 
to have hinted at in the last of his elegiac verses in memory 
of that parting — is now being put into effect. It has been 
determined, after correspondence with Lord Coleridge, Dr. 
Cradock, Professor Knight, and Mr. Hills, to have inscribed 
■ — (on the native rock, if possible) — the first four lines of 
Stanzas III. and vii. of these verses : 

" Here did we stop ; and here looked round 
While each into himself descends, 
For that last thought of parting Friends 
That is not to be found. 

Brother and friend, if verse of mine 
Have power to make thy virtues known, 
Here let a monumental Stone 
Stand — sacred as a Shrine." 

The rock selected is a fine mass, facing the east, on the 
left of the track as one descends from Grisedale Tarn towards 
Patterdale, and is about 100 yards from the tarn. No more 
suitable one can be found, and we have the testimony of 
Mr. David Ilichardson of Newcastle, who has practical 
knowledge of engineering, that it is the fittest, both from 
shape and from slight incline of plane. 

It has been proposed to sink a panel in the face of 
the rock, that so the inscription may be slightly protected, 
and to engrave the letters upon the face of the panel thus 
obtained. But it is not quite certain yet that the grain of 
the rock^volcanic ash — will admit of the lettering. If 
this cannot be carried out, it has been determined to have 
the letters engraved upon a slab of Langdale slate, and 
im-bed it in the Grisedale Rock. 
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It is believed that the simplicity of the design, the lonely 
isolation of this mountain memorial, will appeal at once 

"... to the few who pass " that " way, 
Traveller or Shepherd." 

And we in our turn appeal to English tourists who may 

chance to see it, to forego the M'ish of adding to it, or taking 

one jot or tittle from it, by engraving their own names ; and 

to let the Monumental Stone stand as the poet wished it 

might 

'' stand — SACRED as a shrine." 

We owe great thanks to Mrs. Sturge for first surveying 
the place, to ascertain the possibility of finding a mountain 
rock sufficiently striking in position; to Mr. Eichardson, 
jun., for his etching of the rock, upon which the inscription 
is to be made ; to his father for the kind trouble he took 
in the measurement of the said rock; and particularly to 
the seconder of the original proposal, and my coadjutor in 
the task of final selection and superintending the work, Mi'. 
W. H. Hills. H. D. Eawnsley. 

P.S. — When we came to examine the rock, we found the 
area for the panel less than we had hoped for, owing to certain 
rock fissures, which, by acting as drains for the rain-water 
o'li the surface, would have much interfered with the dura- 
bility of the inscription. The available space for the panel 
remains 3 feet 7 in length by 1 foot 9 inches in depth. 
Owing to the fineness of the grain of the stone, it may be: 
quite possible to letter the native rock ; but it has been 
difficult to fix on a style of lettering for the inscription 
that shall be at once in good taste, forcible, and plain. 
It was proposed that the Script type of letter which Words- 
worth, with his own hands, engraved on the rock in the late 
Mr. Ball's garden grounds below the Mount at Rydal should 
be adopted ; but a final decision has been given in favour of 
a style of lettering which Mrs. Eawnsley has designed. The 
panel is, from its position, certain to attract the eye of the 
wanderer from Patterdale up to the Grisedale Pass. 

H. D. E. 



ON THE ODE OF IMMORTALITY. 

Letter from Professor Bonamy Pkice. 

" Not for these I raise 



Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised." 

Oxford, April 21, 1881. 

My dear Sir, — You will be glad, I am sure, to receive an 
interpretation, which chance enabled me to obtain from Words- 
worth himself of a passage in the immortal Ode to Immortality 
which long excited the keenest and most incessant interest in 
all literary circles many years ago, but with an absolute failure 
to understand its meaning. I had heard poets, philosophers, 
literary men of every kind, debate in vain what were those 
" fallings from us, vanishings," for which Wordsworth emphati- 
cally has " song of thanks and praise.'' Not one had ever been 
able to discover the meaning of those words, much less what it 
was in them for which Wordsworth felt thankful beyond all 
other things. 

It happened one day that the great poet, my wife, and I 
were taking a walk together by the side of Rydal Water. We 
were then by the sycamores under Nab Scar. The aged poet 
was in a most genial mood, and it suddenly occurred to me that 
I might, without unwarrantable presumption, seize the golden 
opportunity thus offered, and ask him to explain these mysteri- 
ous words. So I addressed him with an apology, and begged 
him to explain, what my own feeble mother-wit was unable to 
unravel, and for which I had in vain sought the assistance of 
others, what were those "fallings from us, vanishings," for 
which, above all other things, he gave God thanks. The 
venerable old man raised his aged form erect ; he was walking 
in the middle, and passed across me to a five-barred gate in the 
wall which bounded the road on the side of the lake. He 
clenched the top bar firmly with his right hand, pushed strongly 
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against it, and then uttered' these ever-memorable words : 
"There was a time in my life when I had to push against 
something that resisted, to be sure that there was anything out- 
side of me. I was sure of my own mind ; everything else fell 
away, and vanished into thought." Thought, he was sure of; 
matter for him, at the moment, was an unreality — nothing but a 
thought. Such natural spontaneous idealism has probably never 
been felt by any other man. 

BoNAMY Price. 

Professor Knight, 
"- University, St. Andrews. 



ON THE STRUCTUKE OF THE SONNETS 
OF WORDSWORTH. 

By the Eeverend Thomas Hutchinson, M.A., Rector of 
Kimbolton, Leominster, Herefordshire. 

Wordsworth wrote his sonnets on the model of Milton's, 
as he has told us, whose sonnets have all two parts. The 
first part consists of eight lines, the second of six. The 
arrangement of the rhymes in the first part follows a fixed 
rule. The 1st, 4th, 5th, and 8th all rhj-me together, as do 
also the 2d, 3d, 6th, and 7th without an exception. Words- 
worth, though taking Milton as his model, did not always 
adhere to his arrangement in the order of the rhymes, and 
his latfer sonnets vary more frequently than the earliex ones, 
to what extent, and in what manner, the tables annexed are 
partly designed to show. It cannot, however, be accurately 
shewn without pointing out the chronological order in 
which the sonnets were written. Wordsworth so frequently 
made the 2d and 3d, the 6th and 7th lines to rhyme in 
couplets, thait no notice is here taken of this deviation from 
the Miltonian form. 

On examining the tables (pages 30, 31), it will be seen 
that in other ways the variations in the order of the rhymes 
are as numerous as the number of lines admits of. Except in 
two instances, and one of these is a translation, four lines 
always rhyme together, and the other four together or in 
couplets. In the translation the two parts of the sonnet are 
not kept distinct, and in the other five lines and three lines 
rhyine together, instead of four and four. 

The long lines in the table are intended to represent the 
four lines that rhyme together, and the short ones the 
couplets in the sonnets mentioned between the horizontal 
lines. The sonnets that are irregular in each series are 
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given ill the columns under their own heading, as they are 
numbered in the edition of 1857. It will be seen that in 
the first part of the political Sonnets, which were early 
written, the ' irregular ones are only 3'8 per cent. ; in 
the second part they are 4'7 per cent. In the itinerary 
Sonnets the percentage in the tour of 1820 is 9'5; in that 
of 1831, it is 39 ; in 1833, 28; and in 1837, 49-9. In the 
ecclesiastical series there is an increase in each part over the 
preceding one, but these sonnets being written early, the 
percentage is low, except in the third part, where there are 
several sonnets of recent introduction. In the miscellaneous 
ones, the gradual increase in the second and third parts over 
the first is very noticeable. In the sonnets upon the Punish- 
ment of Death written as late as 1840, the percentage is as 
high as 35'7 : while in the Buddon series, written before 
1820, it is only 5'8. There are four sonnets which bear the 
late date 1846, and these are all irregular; — three are to be 
found among the Evening Voluntaries, and the other begins, 
"Discourse was deemed." These were the last sonnets written, 
and were not published till after the Poet's death. On the 
other hand, there are four early ones named Personal Talk, 
the first of which was written at Town-end in 1807, and 
the others before 1808, which are all regular. There are 
four not included in the tables, one '-Written in early youth," 
and three in the tour of 1803, numbered 12, 14, 16; all these 
early ones are quite regular. 

In vol. i., p. 189, of the Memoir, we find the passage: 
"In the cottage of Town-end, one afternoon in 1801, my 
sister read me the sonnets of Milton. I had long been well 
acquainted with them, but I was particularly struck on that 
occasion with the dignified simplicity and majestic harmony 
that ran through most of them — in character so totally 
different from the Italian, and still more from Shakspeare's 
fine sonnets. I took fire, if I may be allowed to say so, .and 
produced three sonnets the same afternoon, the first I ever 
wrote, except an irregular one at school. Of these three, the 
only one 1 distinctly remember is, ' I grieved for Buona- 
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parte/ etc. ; one of the others was never written down ; the 
third, which was, I believe, preserved, I cannot particularise." 
It might be supposed from this that this sonnet would 
be strictly in the Miltonian form, whereas it is the only one 
in the first part of the political Sonnets, where it is now 
placed, that deviates from it, and the series numbers 26. 
But all the changes from the Miltonian form, except the 
two before named, are merely in detail, not in principle ; 
and we may therefore fairly suppose that Wordsworth con- 
sidered that " dignified simplicity " and " majestic harmony " 
might be preserved so long as he kept to the principle on 
which Milton's sonnets were written, and of this, the longer 
he lived, the more he was convinced. Milton's published 
sonnets number only 18, whereas Wordsworth's are nearly 
500. To have adhered strictly to two rhymes only in 
eight lines, throughout this large number, would have 
been a task of immense difticulty, and to have attempted 
it would have greatly restricted the freedom of the poet's 
pen, and many passages of exceeding beauty could never 
have been written had a servile adherence to the Miltonian 
form been closely observed. 



THE PERCENTAGE OF IRREGULAR SONNETS. 

Itinerary. Political. 

2 out of 21 = 9-5, 1 out of 26 = 3-8. 

9 „ 23 = 39. 2 „ 42 = 4-7. 

12 „ 43 = 28. 



12 „ 23 = 49-9. 
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2 out of 34=5-8. 



Ecclesiastical. „ ^ 

I out of 39 = 2*5. PCNISHMENT OF DbATH. 

3 „ 46 = 6-5. 5 out of 14=35-7. 



7 „ 47 = 14-9. 



Liberty and Order. 



Miscellaneous. 4 out of 14 = 28 -5. 

2 out of .36 = 5-5. 

5 37 = 13-5. Evening voluntaries. 

21 ", 48 = 43-7. 3 out of 3=100. 

Sentiment and Reflection. . 
The Sonnets in this series are five ; four of these are old ones, and are all 
regular. The other is a modern one, and is irregular. 
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NOTES 

By Mrs. Owen, Cheltenham. 



I.— ON" THE SEEMING TEIVIALITY OF SOME OF 
WORDSWOETH'S SUBJECTS. 

It is undeniable that Wordsworth wrote unequally, and 
was oblivious of the relative proportions of things as we see 
them. It is undeniable that the sonnet which contains the 
exquisite line, ' 

"A homeless sound of joy was in the sky," 
begins with 

" Jones ! as from Calais southward you and I 
Went pacing " 

and that the sublime thought of the teaching of city life 

" To him who looks 
In steadiness, who hath among least things 
An under-sense of greatest ; sees the parts 
As parts, but with a feeling of the whole,'' 

is followed by the words, 

" This, of aU acquisitions, first awaits 
On sundry and most wholly different modes 
Of education." 

It is undeniable that there are many, who, while granting 
that Wordsworth is a great poet, scoif at, and resent the 
triviality of many of the subjects he has chosen. Those 
whom he has touched more deeply, and who owe him too 
much to care for cavilling, are confronted with such poems 
as the "Idiot Boy," "Peter Bell," "Goody Blake," "The 
Waggoner," and " The Thorn," and asked for their justifica- 
tion. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers, in his reverently appreciative criticism 
of the poet, says that " the sense of humour is apt to be the 
first grace which is lost under persecution ; and much of 
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Wordsworth's heaviness and stiff exposition of common- 
places is to be traced to a feeling, which he could scarcely 
avoid, that 'all day long he had lifted up his voice to a 
perverse and gainsaying generation'" (p. 100). 

The truest justification which those who love Wordsworth 
will plead for such poems is the man himself, and the breadth 
and depth of the work he had to do. 

They will say that " he gave them eyes, he gave them ears," 
that he has taught them to see into 

" The depth of human souls, 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes ; " 

that he has so illumined life that we know in our god-like 
hours 

" What an empire we inherit 
As natural beings in the strength of nature,'' 

and, slowly realising our Being, can cry 

" Oh Heavens ! how awful is the height of souls." 

Slowly too, if we have left ourselves to his influence we 
have begun to realise " the mystery " " in every face we 
meet," and the nearness and kindred of our common 
humanity. 

Therefore when Wordsworth writes of aged shepherds 
and huntsmen, and cottage children, of old women and 
deserted mothers, of beggar-boys and idiots, of waggoners 
and potters, of pet-lambs and green linnets, of wrens' and 
sparrows' nests, of daisies and celandines, and believes them 
worthy topics to interest humanity, those whom he has 
taught believe that they must be so, and trust to the light of 
his larger wisdom and deeper insight to show them how. 

Dean Church in his essay on Wordsworth in Mr. Ward's 
" English Poets " points out eloquently how much the poet's 
thought was influenced by the French Eevolution ; and we 
can understand how this influence would appear almost de- 
fiantly in a choice of subjects. The simplest of human 
interests would have a claim upon him. 
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The Eevolution itself was a movement which (though he 
felt its right direction and vast issues) was not wide or deep 
enough to satisfy the prophet heart which saw that man 
must learn 

" To have freedom in himself, 
For this alone is genuine liberty." 

When disappointed in action and immediate results, it was 
to this larger aim that his heart turned for comfort, to shew 
man the true grandeur of manhood, to teach him how the 
discords of life are silenced, and 

" The immortal spirit glows 
Like harmony in music." 

Henceforth it was nothing less than the freedom of the 
universe which could content the Poet — it was man in the 
simple elements of his Being that alone could interest him. 
It is not the word race which he uses, but the wider and yet 
more tender title of " the kind " — 

" Housed in a dream at distance from the hind." 
Or again — 

" To seek, in degradation of the hind, 
Excuse and solace for her own defects ; " 

and he deliberately makes use of the same word in speaking 
of the little wren — 

" That to the Kind by special grace 
Their instinct surely came ;" 
and the dog^ 

" A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind," 

as though to emphasise the unity of Being which underlies 
all things, and of which man is slowly growing into con- 
sciousness. 

To judge of Wordsworth's choice of subjects we must 
put ourselves at his standpoint. We cannot climb as he 
climbed ; we must stand on the mountain height beside him, 
and from thence see the proportions of the scene below. 

And in proportion to the height gained will our ordinary 
limitations of small and great become less sharply defined. 
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Tlie crowd on the level plain may be engrossed with the 
action of individuals ; from the height they will be seen but 
as parts of a greater whole, if seen at all. 

" Who comes not hither ne'er shall know 
How beautiful the world below." 

It is from some Kirkstone Pass that the poet looks at 
humanity, and he does not see the sneer which is on one 
man's face, or the calculating ambition on another; but 
the widespread hope which the thought of man at his 
highest can bring, and the cultured spot that tells of man's 
presence in the vast prospect : 

" Lawns, houses, chattels, groves, and fields, 
All that the fertile valley yields," 

are left below, their defining limits are absolutely lost — they 
are the playthings used in " life's uneasy game," fit only to 

'' . . . keep the eyes awake 
Of drowsy, dotard Time." 

From the height, he can see clearly how small such things 
become : — 

" care ! O guilt ! — vales and plains. 

Here, 'mid his own unvexed domains, 

A Genius dwells, that can subdue 

At once all memory of You, — 

Most potent when mists veil the sky. 

Mists that distort and magnify ; 

While the coarse rushes to the sweeping breeze 

Sigh forth their ancient melodies ! " 

But the work of this genius of the heights is not "to 
destroy, but to fulfil." The inspiration of the closing lines 
of this mountain poem is full of divine insight — 

" Hope, pointing to the cultured plain, 
Carols like a shepherd-boy ; 
And who is she ? — Can that be Joy ! 
Who, with a sunbeam for her guide. 
Smoothly skims the meadows wide ; 
While Faith, from yonder opening cloud. 
To hUl and vale proclaims aloud, 
' Whate'er the weak may dread, the wicked dare, 
Thy lot, O Man, is good, thy portion fair ! '" 
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Have we not here the outcome of that philosophic 
progress which has step by step climbed the height ; which 
has left behind it the noise of the world's strife, and the 
exaggerated value of the world's prizes — which has panted 
up the hill of duty, and which, turning to look at the scene 
below, finds it transfigured and proportioned— sees Hope 
and Joy unseen to the toilers in the plain, and Faith in 
man's future, which the mists have obscured, bringing a 
message of far-off unity to " hill and vale" ? 

And it is surely in this spirit that the whole of Words- 
worth's special message to humanity is to be taken. What 
is great ? or what is small ? Who can tell ? Have any of 
us yet been able to say what were the great events of our 
lives ? When we have looked closely into them, have they 
not hinged on something so infinitely little that we have 
passed it by imheeded ? It is not without cause that our 
Poet writes of the Wanderer on the mountains finding that— 

" There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite." 

The same thought comes in a^ curiously mystic passage of 
the prophet Ezekiel : — 

" Upon the top of the mountain the whole limit thereof round about 
shall be most holy." — c. xliii. v. 12. 

Wordsworth, whose outlook was so much vaster than that of 
ordinary men, lost our limitations of " small " and " gxeat " 
— of importance and unimportance, early in his career, and 
this perhaps tended to put him out of sympathy with a large 
number of " the Kind " who are wholly absorbed in estimat- 
ing the " small " and " great " of circumstance. 

He aimed at shewing that man and nature were both 
revelations of a vaster whole in which they become one, and 
therefore it cannot be wondered at that in his thoughts of 
the far-off issues of man's destiny — his anxiety to reveal 
man's close affinity with all nature — circumstance was in his 
sight of importance only so far as it helped to throw light 
on that destiny or revealed that affinity. The carefully 
elaborated poem of " Peter Bell " goes to prove this. The 
exquisite aerial flight described in the Prologue can in no 
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other way be reconciled with the deliberately prosaic ele- 
ments of the story. The prose of the world is forgotten as 
we mount with the poet in the little boat like the crescent 
moon : — 

" Up goes my Boat among the stars 
Through many a breathless field of light, 
Through many a long blue field of ether, 
Leaving ten thousand stars beneath her ; 
Up goes my little Boat so bright." 

And yet when he got us far outside this little Earth of ours, 
when the secrets of the other planets are found out, it is 
merely to show us that our Earth is not in its true harmony 
while the note of Peter Bell's life is silent, or until he has 
learned " that man's heart is a holy thing " — that it is by the 
individual submission of individual souls that the true Power 
is manifested — that the all is in all — " so build we up the 
Being that we are." 

And the much satirized " Idiot Boy " has the same founda- 
tion of the humanities, however prosaic its elements may be. 
The woman perils the dearest thing she possesses — allows 
her benevolence to a lonely and sick neighbour to overcome 
her maternal instinct of preservation, and sacrifices her boy 
to the needs of another ; but, having done so by yielding to 
an impulse, her heart misgives her, and when, in spite of all 
her charges, her boy does not return, the conflict is re-opened, 
and her heart, torn between two contending passions, chooses 
the duty to her child. Failing to find him, she is driven to 
the verge of suicide, and then, with a curiously human 
recoil, begins to hope again, from confidence in the pony. 
Her joy is contrasted with her past grief when she finds her 
boy by the waterfall, unconscious of any danger, and the 
whole scene is made as real as language can make it by the 
description of the early chill and cold dawning light in which 
she turns homeward after her night of agony : 

" By this the stars were almost gone, 
The moon was setting on the hill, 
So pale you scarcely looked at her ; 
The little birds began to stir, 
Though yet their tongues were still," 
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Only two old women and an Idiot ? Yes ; but also human 
devotion, human anguish driven almost to madness, and 
human joy at its highest, to say nothing of both human and 
the dumb animal sympathy with sorrow. We may not see 
the beauty of such things, because it needs a profounder 
insight and a deeper sympathy than we possess to reach it ; 
but such stories can wait until we have grown tender enough 
to see their tenderness, and wise enough to know their 
wisdom. It may be urged, with justice, that according to 
this view, nothing is commonplace — nothing is unworthy of 
a place in poetry. 

But surely poetry is the life around us seen from a height, 
and illumined with more than a common light. The ordi- 
nary mind is unable thus to rise or to illuminate what it 
finds, and its attempt is the ordinary failure. Wordsworth 
was not able always to do it, but we can safely maintain 
that the height he had attained and the vision which he 
had won were so much vaster than that of most men, that 
there are very few of his poems we can dismiss as trivial 
from his point of view, or without careful consideration 
on ours. 

For, if we have felt the thrill of a new delight as we have 
looked at the network of grey budding boughs against the 
spring's blue sky — if we have found out for ourselves the 
beauty of a wayside flower unheeded before, or heard for the 
first time with our soul's ears the song of a bird — if one 
human being has become to us more sacred, or we have 
begun, however feebly, to have a vision of something beyond 
commonplace in the lives which are daily lived around us ; 
and if any or all of these possessions have come to us from 
the teaching of a mind that was great enough to find them 
out and consecrate them, we may feel that for us Words- 
worth's choice of subjects is justified. 
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II.— ON WORDSWORTH'S VIEW OF DEATH. 

There is surprisingly little about Death in Wordsworth's 
poems, and what there is, for the most part, is treated with 
a calm which warrants us in believing that it appeared to 
him less of a crisis than it does to many of us. 

It would be interesting to ascertain what induced and 
warranted this calm ; for that, in spite of philosophy, he 
knew the human shrinking from Death, and understood 
the great pathetic doubt which lies at the root of most of 
our lives, seems clear from several of his poems. 

The Solitary of the " Excursion," in his hopelessness, 
thought only of his life as a particular current of the 
stream which, he hoped, would soon reach 

" The unfathomable guK where all is stiU." 
He summoned fortitude to face the thought of annihilation : 

" As the Hindoos draw 
Their holy Ganges from a skiey fount. 
Even so deduce the stream of human life 
From seats of power divine ; and hope, or trust, 
That our existence winds her stately course 
Beneath the sun, like Ganges, to make part 
Of a living ocean : or, to sink engulfed, 
Like Niger, in impenetrable sands 
And utter darkness : thought which may be faced, 
Though comfortless." 

And again : 

" Sleep, 
Doth, in my estimate of good, appear 
A better state than waking ; death than sleep : 
Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm, 
Though under covert of the wormy ground." 

It may be urged that Wordsworth is not speaking in 
either of these passages in his proper person ; that he told the 
doubts of the Solitary merely that he might go on to express 
the consolation of the Wanderer. But no man who had 
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not realised such doubts could state them with such power ; 
and the pathos of some of his elegies is quite as great and 
heartfelt. For instance, in the lines on Sir G. Beaumont : 

" If things in our remembrance held so dear, 
And thoughts and projects fondly cherished here, 
To thy exalted nature only seem 
Time's vanities, light fragments of earth's dream.'' 

This is sad enough, but not so sad as the words of his 
lament over the Ettrick Shepherd, which come with dreary 
force to us who, in this day, are mourning such men as 
Emerson, Darwin, Green, Eossetti, and Longfellow : 

" How fast has brother followed brother. 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! " 

Even Byron's " first dark day of nothingness " is not more 
chill and blank than the words, — 

" A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless nature's dark abyss." 

All this goes to show that it was not from want of 
imagination that Wordsworth could write of Death with 
calm, and wrote of it so little. 

But then we turn to such triumphant utterances as that 
of the Wanderer : 

" I cannot doubt that they whom you deplore 
Are glorified ; or, if they sleep, shall waJce 
From sleep, and dwell with God in endless love. 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In mercy, carried infinite degree 
Beyond the tenderness of human hearts. 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In perfect wisdom, guiding mightiest power. 
That finds no limit but her own pure will ;" 

or the calmer thought in his own loss,— 

" Not without hope we suffer and we mourn ;" 
or the simple heaven-learned wisdom of the cottage child, 
who still trails enough of the clouds of glory about her to 
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realise the strength of the bond which Death has tried to 
break, and holds to her feeling that " We are Seven ;" or the 
strange solemnity of the comfort given to the bereaved one 
in "Laodamia:" — 

" The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnised : '' 

and then we feel that Wordsworth's faith transcended 

his fears. But no doubt his view, whenever he realised 

it at all, was that which he describes in the " Excur- 
sion": — 

" Death and its twofold aspect ! Wintry — one. 
Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut out ; 
The other, which the ray divine has touched. 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring." 

And we can never forget that through all his philosophy 
there ran a deep vein of orthodoxy — curiously deep in such 
a profound and wide thinker, leading us almost to believe 
that his mind was capable of such a vast range that it was 
glad to rest itself by limitations. He reverenced, and was 
ready to adopt and use, accepted formularies and doctrines, 
while he seemed to pass beyond and above them all, in his 
own far-reaching inspiration. It has been truly said of him, 
" by that consummate vision which is superior to all pro- 
cesses of reasoning, he reached the ultimate data of specula- 
tive philosophy and theology;'' and the calm with which his 
greatest utterances about Death are fraught, seems due 
neither wholly to orthodoxy or to philosophy, but to that 
same " consummate vision." 

For was it not the law of Being rather than of Person- 
ality which engrossed Wordsworth ? It was this " greater 
which contained the less " that he felt it was his vocation 
to show mankind, and Death was to him an incident in the 
story of Being, just as he showed human life to be in the 
" Ode on Immortality." 

He seems in that poem to prove life an interruption for 
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some Divine purpose of unseen Being — God passing through 
humanity and becoming God again : 

" Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : " 

We come " from God, who is our home." 

True, we forget our home, as we pass for the most part 
unconsciously through our divinely ordered probation; but in 

" A season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, — 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 

His calmest and most uplifting thoughts upon Death 
seem some of them embodied, with that noble simplicity 
which is his gTcat characteristic, in the " Primrose of the 
Eock " — the flower that was 

" A lasting link in Nature's chain 
From highest heaven let down." 

And he gloried in finding the deepest teaching in such a 
simple thing, for that was the thought ever dearest to him. 
This flower did indeed bring to him — to the eye which had 
" kept watch over man's mortality " — thoughts that lay " too 
deep for tears": 

" The flowers, still faithful to the stems, 

Their fellowship renew ; 
The stems are faithful to the root. 

That worketh out of view ; 
And to the rock the root adheres, 

In every fibre true. 

" Close clings to earth the living rock, 

Though threatening stiU to fall ; 
The earth is constant to her sphere ; 

And God upholds them all : 
So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 

Ser annual funeral." 
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And then the poet deliberately carries his thought on to the 
destiny of man : 

" Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 

The reasoning Sons of Men, 

From one oblivious winter called 

Shall rise, and breathe again ; 

And in eternal summer lose 

Our threescore years and ten.'' 

This seems indeed to be one of "the heights the soul is 
competent to gain," if not to keep, and for a moment we 
catch sight of the " immortal sea which brought us hither." 
The poet does not seem here to insist on the continuity of 
personality. He would hardly have chosen a flower which 
is not the type of continuity for this. It is not the same 
primrose which is found the next spring, but it comes 
from the same root ; its being is the same, and the lesser 
thought of the individuality is merged, not denied, in the 
whole. We may lose our three score years and ten, but we 
shall not feel the loss in eternal summer, and he gives back 
to the soul the limited thought of its own personality lifted 
up and made divine in the greater freedom of the Being 
which 

"... makes each soul a separate heaven, 
A court for Deity.'' 

There is the same calm grandeur in the words — 

" But when the great and good depart, 
What is it more than this ? 

" That man, loho is from Ood sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return ; 
Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? " 

Is not this the thought which inspired the " Ode on Immor- 
tality" ? — and as its music sweeps through our souls, do we 
ftot f^el th^t Wordsworth has left us some clije on the 
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subject of Death if he has made us feel as he did himself, 
that we are part of that which shall be aU ? — 

" Death a shadow 
From the rock eternity : " 

and that 

" Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide ; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies ; 
WhUe we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish ; — be it so ! 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go. 
Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know." 
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WOEDSWOKTH'S "SELECTIONS FROM 
CHAUCER MODERNISED." 

By Edward Dowden. 

Wordsworth's " Selections from Chaucer " aim at render- 
ing Chaucer's verse into plain, modern English, only slightly- 
coloured by archaic words or phrases, and retaining the 
ancient accent only in a few conjunctions, such as alsb and 
alvjay. Almost any writer of the present day would retain 
several words having a savour of antiquity which Words- 
worth thought it right to reject, and doubtless the verse 
would approach somewhat nearer to Chaucer's manner. It 
may be questioned, however, whether the simplicity of 
Chaucer's style (where it is simple, which is far from being 
always the case) is not best preserved by Wordsworth's 
method of modernisation, which is at once frank and faithful. 

The selections are " The Prioress's Tale " — the story of the 
little Christian boy murdered by Jews of Asia ; a passage 
from the fifth book of " Troilus. and Creyseyde," describing 
the love-sorrow of Troilus during Cressida's absence; and 
the poem (erroneously ascribed to Chaucer) " The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale." These were written in the winter of 
1801; but remained long in manuscript.. "The Prioress's 
Tale" was first published in 1820 ("The Miscellaneous 
Poems of William Wordsworth," vol. iii.). The remaining 
two modernisations were given as a present to one of the 
contributors to the interesting little volume, " The Poems of 
Geoffrey Chaucer Modernised" (London, 1841), in which 
Leigh Hunt, Elizabeth Barrett, and Mr. E. H. Home assisted. 
Was the contributor to whom Wordsworth presented his ver- 
sions Mr. Thomas Powell?^ In Mr. Powell's " Poems" (1842) 

' Professor Knight has since ascertained that this conjecture was correct. 
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are two sonnets relating to Wordswortli, one beginning 

thus : 

" Wordsworth, my heart rose as I heard you say, 
' There is a spirit in the hearts of men, 
Which had from God its wondrous origin, 
And while a man lives ne'er can pass away.' " 

The other, " On a Portrait of Wordsworth, painted by Miss 
Margaret Gillies," closes with the lines — 

" Here I seem to ^aze 
On Wordsworth's honoured face ; for in the cells 
Of those deep eyes Thought like a prophet dwells, 
And round those, drooping lips Song like a murmur strays." 

In 1849, Mr. Powell emigrated to the city of New York. 
Does he still live 1 I have not been fortunate enough to see 
Mr. Powell's volume, "The Living Authors of England" (New 
York, 1849), reprinted, I suppose, as "Pictures of the Living 
Authors of Britain" (London, 1851). It might possibly 
yield something of interest to lovers of "Wordsworth. 

In a letter to Professor Eeed of Philadelphia, "Wordsworth 
writes : " Mr. Leigh Hunt has not failed in the Manciple's 
Tale, which I myself modernised many years ago." It would 
be interesting to ascertain whether Wordsworth's version of 
this tale (which he considered unsuitable for publication) 
still exists in manuscript. 

Wordsworth's modernisations of Chaucer may be read 
with pleasure even by those who know the originals. But 
they ought to be read with a recognition of their defects as 
well as of their merits. In a few instances errors seem to 
have arisen either through ignorance of Chaucer's English, 
or through inattention, or from a faulty text. Thus the 
Christian boy who sings in praise of Mary all through 
" The Prioress's Tale," is described by Chaucer as " a little 
clergeon," which Wordsworth renders by "a little scholar;" 
but " clergeon"^ means, not merely a young clerk, as Tyrwhitt 

' Professor Skeat, in his Clarendon Press " Selections from Chaxicer," cites Du 
Cange: " Clergomis, junior clerions vel puer olioralis; jeiino clero, petit clero 
ou enfant de chceur;" and Cotgrave, "Clergeon, a singing man, or Quirester in a 
Queer." 
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says, it specially means "a chorister-boy." Again, when 
Troilus would visit secretly the deserted home of Cressida, we 
read — 

" And therewithalle, his meynye for to blende 
A cause he fonde for in towne for to go ; " 

" his meynye for to tlende" — that is, to keep his household 
or his domestics in the dark. But Wordsworth writes — 
" And therewithal to cover his intent," 

possibly mistaking "meynye" for " meaning!' 

In the following instance it would be pleasant to suppose 
that there was a printer's error, but the metre forbids such 
a conjecture. When Troilus sees the shut windows and ' 
desolate aspect of his lady's house, his face grows blanched, 
and he rides past with speed — so fast, says Wordsworth, — 

" That no wight his wn,tirm,an<x. espied." 
But in Chaucer he rides fast in order that his white face 
may not attract notice : — 

" And as God wolde he gan so faste ride 
That no wight of his cotiMnam/nct espiede " — 

" Countenance'' not " continuance." On the other hand it 
is to Urry's text, or whatever other text may have been 
before him, that we must ascribe the error in Wordsworth's 
version of Troilus's despairing love-song — 

" Toward my death with wind I steer and sail," — 
which ought to be — 

" Toward my death with wind in stern I sail " — 

Troilus's bark careering towards death, with all sails set, 
before a fierce stern-wind. 

Two instances may be noted in which the simplicity and 
innocence of Chaucer are lost, and with these, in one case, 
some of his pathos. The little chorister who has so miracu- 
lously sung the praise of Mary is buried with due honour, — 

" And in a tombe of marble stoones clere 
Enolosede thay this^ litel body sweete." 

^ "His litel body," in se\'eral MSS. and in Tyrwhitt. 
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"This litel body siveete" — how tender as compared with 
Wordsworth's — 

" And in a tomb of precious marble clear 
Enclosed his uncorrwpted body sweet," 

where the word " imcorrupted" casts an unpleasant sus- 
picion across the meaning of the adjective "sweet." And 
yet the change was wilful, for nothing could be easier 
or more obvious than the version in modern English — 

" Enolosfed they this little body sweet." 

Again, Chaucer's lines describing the boy martyr at his 
lesson in school y — 

" This litel child his litel book lernynge, 
As he sat in the schole in his primere," 

lose in Wordsworth's — 

" This little child, while in the school he sate, 
His primer conning with an earnest cheer.'' 

Tliat " earnest cheer " is a poor exchange for — 

" This litel child his litel book lernynge." 

Besides, the pious boy cared little for the secular learning 
of his primer ; his heart being set on Mary's praise, he by 
and by looked forward to being shent for his primer ; even 
to being beaten for his neglect of it thrice in an hour. 

There is a fine extravagance, or perhaps I should say, a 
vigorous realism towards the close, which Wordsworth has 
toned down. The murdered boy must sing in his chorister's 
treble, " Alma Kedemptoris Mater," as long as the mira- 
culous grain lies upon his tongue. To hear the boy singing 
thus with throat cut to the neck-bone is blissful, but it is 
also ghastly ; and it were well if his spirit could depart. In 
Chaucer, the holy Abbot with passionate action plucks for- 
ward the boy's tongue — 

"His tongue out-CcUight and took away the greyn." 
Then the little child gi\'es up the ghost full softly, and, with 
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tears streaming like rain, the Abbot falls right along upon 
the ground, grovelling — 

" And gruf he fil al plat upon the grounde." 

"We see the vivid gesture, the extreme abandonment of 
body to a sudden wave of emotion, as in some mediaeval 
picture. In Wordsworth's corresponding stanza the Abbot 
" touches " the tongue, and takes away the grain ; he " drops 
on his face" upon the ground, but hardly with the prone 
abandonment of Chaucer's 

" And gruf he fil al plat upon the grounde.'' 

I wish all this had taken place in Wordsworth's poem not 
" before the altar," which might be the communion table of 
an Anglican church, but, as in Chaiicer, before the " chief 
altar." I like to imagine the little boy's body in a great 
cathedral where are many shrines ; it lies in no side-chapel, 
but before the high altar, in presence of the Host : 

" Vpon his beere ay lyth this Innocent 
Biforn the chief auter while the masse laste.'' 

There are two passages in which Wordsworth makes, as it 
were, open confession of failure. One is the concluding 
stanza of "The Prioress's Tale," the address to "Yonge Hew 
of Lincoln," where Wordsworth destroys the stanza by a 
change in the rime system, and, indeed, leaves the second 
line unrimed. The other is the ninth stanza of the same 
poem. Chaucer writes : 

" Thus hath this widow her litel child i-taught 
Our blisful lady, Cristes moder deere, 
To worschip ay, and he forgat it nought ; 
For sely child ml alway soone here." 

that is, "for a happy child will always learn soon." Words- 
worth renders it thus — 

" For simple infant hath a ready ear." 

and adds a needless generalisation — 

"Sweet is the holiness of youth ;'' 
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extending the stanza to receive this addition from seven to 
eight lines, with an altered rime system. 

Here may be noted a curious added epithet, which does 
not appear in the selection from " Troilus and Cresida," as 
first printed in Mr. Home's volume of " Chaucer Modernised," 
but which is found in " The Poetical Works of Wordsworth," 
1849-50, and in later editions. Troilus sings of his absent 
lady, in Chaucer : 

" With a softe vois, he of his lady deere 
That absent was, gan sing as ye may heere." 

And in Wordsworth's earliest text it is — 

" With a soft voice, he of his lady dear 
That absent was, 'gan sing as ye may hear.'' 

Are we to ascribe to the printer the odd reading of the 
later text, " with a soft night voice, he," etc. ? 

It is true the song addresses the departed lady as a lost 
star, and was probably sung in the same hour when Troilus 
would tell his trouble to the moon. Hence, perhaps, Words- 
worth's " soft night voice," if Wordsworth's it be. 

It may be questioned whether an expression from 
" Hamlet " ought to have been imported into a version of 
Chaucer. Troilus has fancies that he is paling, pining, and 
about to die ; but they are mere fancies : 

" And al this nas but his melancolye 
That he had of hym self swich fantasye. 

Wordsworth, haunted by Shakspere, wrote — 

" All which he of himself conceited wholly 
Out of his weakness and his melancholy." 

Everyone knows — and no one better than Wordsworth 
knew — that Chaucer did special reverence to the daisy. In 
" The Cuckoo and the Nightingale," a poem long ascribed to 
Chaucer, it is the third of May^ — a date corresponding 
almost to mid May, according to our present reckoning. The 

1 This paper was read before tbe Wordsworth Society on May 3, 1882. 
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poet, after a wakeful night, rises, and goes forth at dawn ; he 
comes upon a " laund " or plain " of white and green : " 

" So feire oon had I nevere in bene, 
The grounde was grene, ypoudred with days6, 
The floures and the gras ilike al hie i 

Al grene and white, was nothing elles sene.'' 

A beautiful description of what it was possible to see 
before patent mowing-machines made havoc of beauty, and 
ground our quietude into discord, far different from the 
pleasant swish of the scythe, — short green grass, and the 
daisies and the grass of equal height. Unfortunately in the 
text which Wordsworth followed the description is sheer 
nonsense^ 

" The floures and the greves like hie.'' 
The, daisy flowers are as high as the groves ! Wordsworth 
retained the groves but refused to make the " wee crimson- 
tipped flowers " of equal height with them : 

" Tall were the flowers, the grove a lofty cover, 
All green and white, and nothing else was seen.'' 

It must be left for those who love the dawn to decide 
whether the first birds get sleepily or briskly out of bed. 
There seems to be a half-hour of tentative song, during 
which the little throats are tuning for the day. Perhaps the 
old poet who describes their first motions in the dewy dawn 
as " creeping '' is not wrong : 

" There sat I doune among the feire floures, 
And saw the briddes crepe out of her boures 
Ther as they had rested hem al the nyght."' 

But Wordsworth, whose observation is declared to be in- 
fallible, has it — 

" There sat I down among the fair fresh flowers. 
And saw the birds come tripping from their bowers, 
Where they had rested them all night.'' 

Perhaps they come quickly, but, like passengers from the 
cabin to the deck at morning, one by one, and so their 
gradual arrival appears to an onlooker a slow proceeding. 
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It is to be noted here that Wordsworth follows the author 
of "The Cuckoo and the Nightingale/' in changing the sex 
of the baser bird at pleasure ; now the Cuckoo is male, now 
female ; ^ but the love-loyal Nightingale is always she. 

Chaucer, Burns and Wordsworth are lovers of the daisy. 
All poets are lovers of the nightingale, including even Mr. 
AUingham, a native of the unhappy country where there is 
no "Nightingale Valley."^ In the old poem, after the 
cuckoo, bird unholy, has said his evil say, the nightingale 
breaks forth " so lustily " — 

" That with her clere voys she made rynge 
Thro out alle the grene wode wide." 

Wordsworth has taken a poet's licence with these lines : 

" I heard the lusty nightingale so sing, 
That her clear voice made a loud rioting. 
Echoing through all the green wood wide." 

This "loud rioting" is the characteristic Words worthian 
interpretation of a song which has impressed various 
imaginative minds in various ways — as melancholy, or glad 
almost to madness. It is akin to that other passage so well 
known : 

" Nightingale thou surely art 
A creature of a fiery heart ; 
These notes of thine they pierce and pierce, 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 
Thou sing'st as if the God of wine 
Had helped thee to a Valentine." 

In 1827 Wordsworth added to his note prefixed to "The 
I'rioress's Tale," a critical remark worth quoting before we 
end : " The fierce bigotry of the Prioress forms a fine back- 
ground for her tender-hearted sympathies with the Mother 
and Child ; and the mode in which the story is told amply 

1 Would Chaucer linve shown this carelessness ? 

- See alieautil'ul Ode by the cnniiiiler of "Nightingale Valley," entreating the 
birds to come back to the West, 

" Kor Ireland's furious days are jiasl." 
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atones for the extravagance of the miracle." Yes ; Madame 
Englentyne would weep if she saw a mouse caught in a trap 
" if it were deed or bledde ; " she would weep if one of her 
small hounds were dead, 

" Or if men smot it with a yerde smerte." 

How piteous therefore must her heart grow for the little 
martyred boy with his fair, carven throat ! But for the 
cursed race of Jews, no pity ! That serpent Sathanas has 
his wasp's nest in their hearts. And so the amiable Prioress 
relates, with a gusto in that pretty voice of hers, how the 
Provost drew the guilty Jews with wild horses — 

" And after that he heng them by the lawe." 

Wordsworth's modernisations of Chaucer are sufficiently 
good to deserve that we should know their faults. And as 
it is better to know definitely the weak points in the char- 
acter or conduct of a friend than to have our feeling towards 
him undermined by a vague suspicion, so it is better to read 
Wordsworth's renderings with an exact knowledge of their 
defects than with a general impression that because they are 
modernisations they must therefore be unfaithful. 



ON THE PORTEAITS OF WOEDSWOETH. 



I. 

The earliest portrait of Wordsworth, of which there is any 
record, was taken in 1797, — during the Alfoxden days, — by 
an artist then living at Stowey. It was a half-length figure 
(14 in. by 10), and is mentioned by Joseph Cottle in his 
" Eeminiscences of Coleridge," vol. i. p. 317. I cannot find 
any after trace of this picture. It represented Words- 
worth as he was in his twenty-seventh year; but as to 
its artistic merit, or as to what became of it, nothing has 
been discovered. 



11. 

In the following year (1798) Eobert Hancock took a draw- 
ing in black chalk for Joseph Cottle. This was engraved 
by E. Woodman for Cottle's "Eeminiscences," along with 
portraits of Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb — all drawn by 
Hancock — in the years in which each published his first 
volume of poems. The originals are now together in the 
National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington, having been 
purchased by the trustees in May 1877. Like all the rest, 
Wordsworth's is on a small scale. He is represented as 
wearing a dark buttoned coat and white cravat, seated in 
a wooden chair. The face is seen in profile, turned to the 
left ; the complexion tinted with red. Of this picture Cottle 
says, " The portrait of Mr. Wordsworth was Uikeii also by 
Hancock, and was an undoubted likeness, universally 
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acknowledged to be such at the time." Eeferring to the 
four portraits together he adds, " The time in which these 
four men of genius were drawn was perhaps the most 
advantageous for exhibiting their genuine characters; iu 
which case the likenesses conta;ined in the following work 
are those which might most faithfully and favourably descend 
to posterity." (See " Early Eecollections chiefly relating to 
S. T. Coleridge," by Joseph Cottle. London, 1837. Preface, 
p. xxxiii). This picture of Wordsworth passed from Cottle 
to his daughter, Mrs. Green ; thence to Messrs. Fawcett 
and Noseda, after which it was bought by Colonel Francis 
■Cunningham, and sold at his sale in 1876 to Mr. De la Eue, 
from whom the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
bought it in the following year. 



III. 

Por twenty years after this— i.e. from his twenty-eighth to 
his forty-eighth year — no portrait seems to have been taken 
of Wordsworth; but about the year 1818, Edward Nash 
(who was a friend of Southey's, and had painted several por- 
traits of the Southey family) took a likeness of Wordsworth 
for Southey. (See " Life and Correspondence of Southey," 
vol. V. pp. 50, 51.) Mrs. Joshua Stanger (of Pieldside, Kes- 
wick), who now possesses it, bought this picture at the 
Greta Bank sale of Southey's effects, and an engraving of 
it is prefixed to the " Prose Works " of Wordsworth. It is a 
pencil drawing 9 in. by 7 in. ; three-quarters length ; and 
the face is three-quarters turned to the left. The iigure 
is seated, the head resting on the right hand, the right 
elbow on a table; and the left hand is placed inside the 
waistcoat. 

IV. 

In the summer of 1817 Mr. Eichard Carruthers visited 
Eydal Mount, and took a sketch for a picture in oil, which 
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was finished in November of that year. The artist himself, 
in writing to Mr. Thomas Monkhouse, mentions the dates. 
This picture is now in the possession of the Eev. Thomas 
Hutchinson, the Eector of Kimbolton, Leominster, in Here- 
fordshire, a nephew of Mr. Monkhouse, and also of Mrs. 
Wordsworth. It is a half-length picture, three-quarters face, 
turned to the right. The figure is in a sitting posture, with 
hack against the trunk of a tree, the right elbow leaning on 
a rock. In the background are mountain tops and a rapid 
mountain stream. The dress is a black coat with ruffled 
shirt. The left hand is thrust into the waistcoat, more suo. 
Carruthers's picture was engraved by Henry Meyer, and 
published by Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, London, in the 
New Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1, 1819. It was also engraved 
by J. T. Wedgwood for the Paris edition of the " Works of 
Wordsworth," published by Galignani in 1828. The latter is 
not nearly so good a reproduction of the original as Meyer's, 
published eight years before. A copy of this picture by E. 
Hader — taken not from the original, but from the engrav- 
ing in the Paris edition — has recently been photographed in 
Germany. 



V. 



Mr. Carruthers took a copy of this picture, which is 
now, I understand, in the possession of Mrs. Dew, the 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Monkhouse. 



VI. 

In the year 1817 or 1818— as Mr. William Words- 
worth, the poet's son, believes — a portrait of his father was 
taken by Hazlitt (the literary critic and artist), but I have 
been unable to find any trace of it. 
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VII, 



Benjamin Eobert Haydon seems to have painted Words- 
worth at least four times. The first portrait was taken in 
1817 ; and was a sketch intended for the head of a bystander, 
in his picture of Christ's Entry into Jerusalem. Of this 
sketch Hazlitt said, "Hay don's head of him, introduced into 
the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, is the most like his 
drooping weight of thought and expression." 

It is thus that Haydon writes, in his Autobiography, of 
his " Jerusalem," as he called it: " During the progress of the 
picture of Jerusalem, I resolved to put into it (1816), in a 
side group, Voltaire as a sneerer, and Newton as a believer " 
(vol. i. p. 358). "I now (1817) put Hazlitt's head into my 
picture, looking at Christ as an investigator. It had a good 
effect. I then put in Keats into the background, and 
resolved to introduce Wordsworth bowing in reverence and 
awe. Wordsworth was highly pleased, and before the close 
of this season (1817) the picture was three-parts done. The 
centurion, the Samaritan woman, Jairus and his daughter, 
St. Peter, St. John, Newton, Voltaire, the anxious mother of 
the penitent girl, and the girl blushing and hiding her face, 
many heads behind, in fact the leading groups were accom- 
plished, when down came my health again, eyes and all " 
(vol. i. p. 372). Wordsworth's head is again referred to in 
the artist's account of the successful exhibition of this 
picture in London : " Wordsworth's bowing head ; Newton's 
face of belief; Voltaire's sneer; the enormous shouting 
crowd," etc. (p. 404). The Entry into Jerusalem was sold in 
September 1831 to Messrs. Child and Inman of Philadelphia. 
Its departure from England was a heavy blow to the painter. 
"September 23, 1831. — My Jerusalem is purchased, and is 
going to America. Went to see it before it was embarked. 
It was melancholy to look, for the last time, at a work which 
had excited so great a sensation in England and Scotland. 
It was now leaving my native country for ever" (vol. ii. 
p. 314). 
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The original study by Haydon for this head of Words- 
worth is now in the possession of Mr. J. Stephen Pearce, 
54 Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, London, who 
writes of it a,s follows : " The portrait I have of Wordsworth 
is the original Study in black chalk, by Haydon, the painter. 
They were great friends. The head is larger than life, most 
carefully drawn, and was executed for the purpose of being 
placed in Haydon's large picture of Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem. It was his general plan with all the principal 
heads in his pictures to make chalk studies, and then, I 
believe, to paint from them. In that large picture Haydon 
painted several of his eminent friends, using them as models. 
The face and expression of the head of Wordsworth are 
those of one bowing in reverence to Christ. It is on tinted 
paper, and beneath the head in Haydon's writing is — 
" ' Wordsworth. 

For Entry into Jerusalem, 1817.'" 

This Haydon drawing was bought by Mr. Pearce at the 
sale of some of Haydon's effects in 1852, and has been in his 
possession ever since. 

VIII. 

The second picture by Haydon was drawn during the 
following year, while the artist, according to the testimony 
given below, was staying at Eydal Mount. I find no trace 
of this visit to Eydal in Haydon's own autobiographical 
memoranda; but his records of the years 1818 and 1819 are 
extremely meagre, and the date of the drawing is undoubted. 
The original is in the possession of Mrs. Walter Field, the 
only daughter of the late William Strickland Cookson, Esq., 
Hampstead, and was given to him by Mr. Wordsworth's 
sons. Mrs. Field writes of it, " The sketch in my possession 
is a crayon drawing on tinted paper, made by Haydon 
while staying at Eydal Mount, and presented by him to Mr. 
Wordsworth. It was, I believe, employed in the picture you 
name. It has on it, in Haydon's writing, ' B. E. Haydon, 
in respect and affection, ITtli June 1818;' and in Words- 
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worth's writing, ' Wni. Wordsworth, 1818.' " It was engraved 
by Thomas Landseer, Southampton Street, and published by 
him on May 1, 1831. 

It is a three-quarters face, with a large turn-down collar, 
showing the throat. The face looks somewhat over the 
right shoulder to the spectator's left, and shows an out- 
line of the back of the head. It has the appearance of 
never having been quite finished, but the massiveness of the 
head is well rendered. i 

An artist, commenting on this picture, writes thus : — 

"/jOTc26, 1882. 
" I have seen the Hay don 'Wordsworth.' 1 distrust its merits 
as a piece of draughtir.anship ; and I suspect that there is too much 
Haydon in it to make it valuable as a likeness. It was taken 
when Wordsworth was forty-eight years of age. If it is rightly 
drawn, Wordsworth must have had a very great development of 
the back of the head. I cannot imagine how such a head and 
face could ever grow into anything like the head and face which 
Miss Gillies painted in 1841. That portrait strikes me as 
lacking in the rej^resentation of the strength and stubbornness 
which must have been evident in Wordsworth's face, but I feel 
that there is a likeness in it. It is very delicately and carefully 
done. . . . There is a want of thoroughness and of humility, as 
it appears to me, in that sketch of Haydon's." 

Wordsworth, I am told, used to speak of this as the like- 
ness of " the brigand." 



IX. 

In 1831 Sir William Boxall painted a small half-length 
likeness, which was engraved by J. Bromley; and subse- 
quently by E. Roffe, for the frontispiece to the twenty-sixth 
volume of "The Mirror," published in 1835. The original 
is in the possession of Mr. William Wordsworth, the poet's 
son. It was also engraved by J. Cochran. 



X, 

In or about the same year, Wilkins published a lithograph 
in his series of " Men of the Day," including Lockhart, Allan 
Cunningham, Eogers, etc. This likeness was nearly life 
size. The print of it, which I have seen, has these words 
underneath : " Printed by C. Hullmandell. Drawn from life, 
and on stone, by Mr. William Wilkins, 20 Newman Street. 
Published as the Act directs, by J. Dickinson, 114 New 
Bond Street." The poet him.self, however, used to call it 
the portrait of " the stamp distributor." 



XI. 

I may place beside this a medallion in wax by William 
W. Wyon, A.E.A. — a companion to one which Wyon did of 
Southey. It is in the possession of Mr. W. Wordsworth, 
the poet's son. Wyon was an engraver and designer of 
coins and medals ; and held the post of second engraver to 
the Mint, from 1816 to 1851. 



XII. 

In the year 1837, when Wordsworth was in Eome along 
with Mr. Crabb Eobinson, his portrait M^as painted by 
Severn, the friend of Keats. It is a small picture (13 inches 
by 9). Miss Caroline Fox tells us that Hartley Coleridge 
thought this the best of all the portraits. It is now in 
India, in the possession of the grandson of the poet, the 
Principal of Elphinstone College, Bombay, who writes thus 
of it: — "April 18, 1882. — I possess the portrait painted in 
Rome ; but 1 neither consider it a pleasing picture, nor a 
satisfactory likeness. . . . The artist has, I dare say, con- 
veyed a sufficiently faithful representation of what Wordsr 
worth was, in his less inspired moments, about the year 
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1836. He is represented seated, with an umbrella in his 
hand, with the air and attitude, as I have always thought, 
of an elderly citizen, waiting for a 'bus,' or some public 
conveyance. I think I have heard that Wordsworth himself 
said that it made him look more like a banker than a poet ; 
perhaps he ought to have said a stamp distributor." 

XIII. 

Next in order come the five pictures painted by the 
Pickersgills, father and son. The first (which may be num- 
bered twelfth in the list) was painted in London, for St. 
John's College, Cambridge, at the request of the Master and 
Eellows. It is three-quarters length, and represents the poet 
in a black cloak lined with red. It originally hung in their 
Combination Eoom, but has been transferred to the Dining 
Hall. It was engraved by W. H. Watt for the stereotyped 
edition of the poems, issued in 1836; and also by C. Eolls 
in 1838, and published in "The Modern Poets and Artists 
of Great Britain," edited by S. C. Hall (London : Whitaker 
and Co., 1838). It was this picture that gave rise to the not 
very appropriate sonnet, beginning — 

" Go, faithful Portrait ! and, where long hath knelt 
Margaret, the saintly Foundress, take thy place," etc. 

The following is the description of this picture given 
by the Eeverend Alexander Freeman, M.A., Fellow of St: 
John's College, Cambridge : — "William Wordsworth, Poet, by 
H. W. Pickersgill, RA. ; canvas 5 feet by 4 feet 4 in. ; lake 
scenery in background; seated under a high bank; black 
cloak, lined with red, thrown open ; left hand rests on some 
papers, holding pencil. Painted in old age, at Eydal Mount, 
for St. John's College, about 1831 ; grey hair, rather sharp 
features, three-quarter face, turning over right shoulder, 
three-quarter length." — Tlie Eagle, vol. xi. No. 61. 

I have the authority of Mr. William Wordsworth that 
it was -painted in London in 1830. The above sonnet was 
written in that year. 
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XIV. 



A copy of this picture was painted by Pickersgill junior 
(F. R Pickersgill), for Mrs. Quillinan, the poet's daughter. 
It was partly taken from one or two fresh sittings, and 
partly from his father's previous portrait. 



XV. 

Another copy of the St. John's Pickersgill, drawn by the 
son, for the poet's brother Christopher, the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is now in the possession of the Bishop of 
St. Andrews. 



XVI. 

In 1840, the elder Pickersgill took a likeness of the 
poet for Sir Eobert Peel's Gallery of Living Authors at 
Drayton Manor. Wordsworth wrote thus of it to Mr. Eeed, 
Philadelphia: — "Jan. 13, 1841. — Pickersgill came down 
last summer to paint a portrait of me for Sir Eobert Peel's 
Gallery at Drayton Manor. It was generally thought here 
[ie. at Eydal] that this work was more successful than the 
one he painted some years ago for St. John's College, at the 
req[uest of the Master and Fellows." An engraving of this 
later picture of Pickersgill's, by T. Skelton, is published in 
the " Memoirs " of the poet, written by the Bishop of Lincoln. 



XVII. 

A replica of this, also by Pickersgill, may be seen in the 
South Kensington National Portrait Gallery. The catalogue 
informs us that it was purchased by the Trustees in 1860; 
and the Director and Secretary, Mr. Scharf, informs me 
that it was purchased from Mr. Pickersgill himself. 
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XVIII. 

Following the five Pickersgills come the five pictures 
by Miss Margaret Gillies, which were taken on ivory. In 
reference to these, I quote the artist's own statement, sent 
to me this year : — " Miss Gillies visited Eydal Mount in 
1841, at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. "Wordsworth, 
to make a miniature, which was commissioned by Mr. 
Moon (the publisher) for the purpose of engraving. The 
engraving from this was published on the 6th of August 
1841. The original was sold manj' years afterwards, and is 
now in America. 



XIX. 

" The second portrait was similar in position to the first ; 
the Wordsworths being so pleased with the one done for 
Moon, as to wish it repeated for themselves, with the addition 
of Mrs. "Wordsworth at the poet's side in one picture." (This 
picture descended to the poet's grandson, William "Words- 
worth, Elphinstone College, Bombay, and was accidentally 
burnt.) 



XX. 

"A copy of the same was subsequently taken for Miss 
Quillinan, and is now in her possession at Loughrigg Holme. 



XXI, 

" The third portrait was a profile. It was also from life. 
It was engraved by Armitage, and published in a book 
entitled ' The New Spirit of the Age,' issued by Smith and 
Elder in 1843 or 1844. Miss Gillies does not know what 
became of the original of this profile. She considers it, as a 
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likeness, the most satisfactory of the three. The engraving 
from the first portrait was not, in Miss Gillies's judgment, a 
very good representation of her picture." The original of 
the profile is in the possession of Mr. William Wordsworth, 
and is by far the best likeness of the three. The engraving, 
which has been often reproduced in popular editions of the 
Works, does no justice to it. Wordsworth, writing to Mr.' 
Thomas Powell in 1841, says, " I think you will be delighted 
with a proiile picture on ivory with which Miss Gillies is 
at this moment engaged. Mrs. Wordsworth seems to prefer 
it as a lilceness to anything that Miss G. has yet done." 
Mr. Powell published a volume of poems, in which there is 
one " On a Portrait of Wordsworth painted by Miss Margaret 
Gillies." Judging, however, by the following extract, I 
think that he refers to the first portrait painted by her :— 

" Here I seem to gaze 
On Wordsworth's honoured face ; for in the cells 
Of those deep eyes Thought like a prophet dwells. 
And round those drooping lips Song like a murmur strays." 



XXII. 

Miss Gillies painted another portrait, of the poet and 
his wife — a copy of the one burnt in India — for Mr. 
William Wordsworth, who now possesses it. 



XXIIl. 

In 1842 Wordsworth again sat to Haydon at the painter's 
urgent request. In a letter to Professor Eeed of Philadelphia, 
written in January 1841, Wordsworth says, "Haydon is 
bent upon coming to Eydal next summer, with the view of 
painting a likeness of me, not a mere matter-of-fact portrait, 
but one of a poetical character, in which he will endeavour 
to place his friend in some favourite scene of these moun- 
tains." 
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It does not appear, however, that Hay don did visit Eydal 
Mount in 1842. In that year Wordsworth was in London, 
and Haydon painted him in his own studio there. 

In the Autobiogi'aphy, already referred to (see iNos. VIII, 
and IX.), edited by Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, (second edition, 
vol. iii. p. 223), the following occurs under date June 14, 
1842: "Wordsworth sat, and looked venerable, but I was 
tired with the heat. ... I made a successful sketch. He 
comes again to-morrow. 16th. — -Wordsworth breakfasted 
with me, and we had a good sitting. He was remarkably 
well, and in better spirits." Further on, in this Autobio- 
graphy, we read that " He [i.e. Haydon], sent, at the request 
and pressure of Miss Mitford, to her friend Miss E. B. 
Barrett (now Mrs. Browning), the portrait of Wordsworth on 
Helvellyn, painted this year " (p, 237). The portrait inspired 
this Sonnet. 

ON A PORTRAIT OF WORDSWORTH BY R. B. HAYDON. 

Wordsworth upon Helvellyn ! Let the cloud 
Ebb audibly along the mountain-wind 
Then break against the rock, and show behind 
The lowland valleys floating up to crowd 
The sense with beauty. He with forehead bowed 
And humble-lidded eyes, as one inclined 
Before the sovran thought of his own mind, 
And very meek with inspirations proud, 
Takes here his rightful place as poet-priest 
By the high altar, singing praise and prayer 
To the higher Heavens. A noble vision free 
Our Haydon's hand has flung out from the mist I 
No portrait this, with academic air ! 
This is the poet and his poetry. 

One of the last entries in Haydon's diary, — June 18, 
1 846, six days before his death, — when hard pressed by his 
chi'onic embarrassments, is to this effect : " I sent the Duke 
Wordsworth, . . . to Miss Barrett to protect." 
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Hay don represented Wordsworth in this picture as if 
ascending Helvellyn, and composing the sonnet addressed 
to himself (to Haydon) on his portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington upon the field of Waterloo. This sonnet was 
written in 1840, and the portrait represents Wordsworth 
in his seventy-second year. It was bought at the sale of 
Haydon's effects by Mr. Cornelius Nicholson of Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, in whose possession it now is. It was 
engraved by Thomas Lupton in 1848, and has been recently 
lent by Mr. Nicholson for the purpose of being etched for 
the edition of the poet's works which is being published by 
Mr. Paterson, Edinburgh. 

XXIV. 

Mr. Francis Bennoch, 5 Tavistock Square, London, tells 
me that he possesses a portrait of Wordsworth seated on 
Helvellyn, by B. R. Haydon. It is " on canvas about four or 
five feet square, and was painted on the occasion when the 
poet was last in London, prior to the artist's death. The 
head was sketched with infinite care, and is altogether the 
most characteristic likeness I have ever seen of him. He 
sat for it two or three times, but it was never finished. The 
general idea of the scene is clearly indicated, though rough 
exceedingly. From the elevated point on which AVordswortli 
is seated, the shimmering on the surface of the lake is seen 
far beneath, while overhead an eagle is perched on a crag. 
. . . The head of the poet, however, is the only part really 
worth preserving." 

XXV. 

In 1844, Mr. Henry Inman, an American artist (1802- 
1846) was commissioned by Professor Reed, of Philadelphia, 
to paint a likeness of Wordsworth for him. Mr. Inman, while 
in England, took portraits of Macaulay and Chalmers, as well 
as of Wordsworth, and amongst his landscapes was one of 
Rydal Falls. His portrait of Wordsworth belongs to Mr. 
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Reed's widow in Philadelphia. Mr. Yarnall, of Wynndown, 
Overbrook, Montgomery Co., Pa., writes to me of this picture, 
Feb. 14, 1881: — "Not having seen it for several years, I 
made a careful examination of it within a few days. It is 
in perfect condition, evidently represents the poet at his best, 
and is a singularly clear and beautiful work of art. It is 
not quite but almost a profile — the face indicating perfect 
health — the features rather large, the complexion very clear, 
and the large grey eyes with that far-off look, that gaze into 
the future, which has so often been described. I think the 
expression of the eyes is the most noticeable characteristic 
of this picture, of which Mrs. Wordsworth wrote, ' In ray 
opinion, . . . Mr. Inman's portrait of my husband is tlie 
best likeness that has been taken of him.' In 1845 Mr. 
Inman himself wrote as follows of the picture : — ' His [i.e. 
Wordsworth's] wife, son, and daughter, all declared their 
approval of my work. He told me he had sat twenty-seven 
times to various artists, and that my picture was the best 
likeness of them all.' " Again, Mr. Yarnall writes, on June 
27, 1882 : — " The other portraits are more or less conventional 
— ^while the true man, Wordsworth as he was, as he lived 
and moved among the sons of men — not perhaps the ideal 
poet, but the somewhat rustic dweller among the hills — 
speaks in the Inman picture. It is a likeness. It is the 
man, with the far-off gaze, who wrote the poems. Do you 
need more than that ? To my mind its simplicity is its 
charm." 



XXVI. 

Of the last-mentioned picture Mr. Inman made a replica, 
which was presented by Mr. Eeed to Wordsworth, and which 
hung at Kydal Mount ever afterwards during the poet's life- 
time. It is now, I believe, in the possession of his grand- 
son, the Eev. John Wordsworth, Gosforth Rectory, Carnforth 
Cumberland. 



no 



XXVII. 



■ While staying at Rydal Mount, Inman also made a 
pen-and-ink sketch of the residence and grounds, which he 
afterwards painted on canvas, introducing the figure of the 
po^t; but he died before the picture was finished. Mr. 
Yarnall tells me that he has seen both the sketch and the 
imfinished picture, and that both are very good. 

XXVllI. 

.In, 1847 a Carlisle artist, Carrick, took a miniature in 
water, colour,, about the same time that he took one of the 
poet Rogers. It is in the possession of Mr. William Words- 
worth ; T3ut it is a poor, likeness. Mr. Wordsworth tells me 
that the late Lord Bradford had a copy of this picture of 
Carrick's taken by himself, 

XXIX, 

-' ' I now come to the four busts of Wordsworth. The date 
of the earliest T have liot been able to ascertain; though I 
lately went to see it at Coleorton, where Wordsworth was 
a frequent visitor of the late Sir George Beaumont, and 
where he spent the winter of 1806 and the summer of 1807. 
Sir GeoTge Beaumont, who was himself an artist — and whose 
picture of " Peel Castle in a storm" gave rise to some of 
the finest stanzas Wordsworth ever wrote — commissioned 
Chantrey to take the bust, which is now at Coleorton Hall, 
and which was engraved for the 8vo. edition of the Poems, 
1845. It has been said that Wordsworth himself wished to 
be known to posterity by this statue; and 'sbiWe have pro- 
nounced it "a, very noble idealisation." Mr. Thrupp con- 
siders it " too smoothly shaven and chiselled, ■ and without 
rhental expression." Hazlitt said of it, " It wants marking 
traits/'- "The bust- flatters' his he&d" ' (Me'fes JmhrdsiancF' 
No, II,) 
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XXX. 



Mv. Angus Fletcher (a brother of Lady Kichardson of 
Lancrigg) — who studied under Chantrey, and who executed 
busts of Mrs. Hemans and Joanna Baillie — also took one of 
Wordsworth. The year is uncertain, but it was either in 
1842, or between that year and 1844. Of this bust, which 
is at Lancrigg, a member of the Society writes to me : — 
" The Wordsworth head is very like in air and expression, 
and much more like than the medallion in the Church, 
although there is no comparing the two artists. But then 
Mr. Woolner had never seen Wordsworth, whereas my uncle 
had opportunities of seeing him daily." 



XXXL 

Then there is the medallion just mentioned, designed by 
Mr. Woolner for Grasmere Church. In reference to it Mv. 
Woolner writes : — 

29 Welbeck Street, W., 
January 26, 1882. 

Dear Sir, — I was staying with the Tennysons in the 
autumn of 1850 at Coniston Lake, and while there was intro- 
duced to Mrs. Fletcher of Lancrigg, and her son Angus, Dr. 
Davy (brother of Sir Humphry), who married a daughter of 
Mrs. Fletcher, and to other friends of Wordsworth ; and I feel 
sure it was in the following year, 1851, that I was asked to 
prepare a design for the tablet which is now in Grasmere 
Church. 

Angus Fletcher, Dr. Davy, and Mr. Quillinan, son-in-law of 
Wordsworth, were the persons who assisted me, and with whom 
I corresponded on the subject. Unhappily, they are all now 
dead, and the affair seems to me almost like a circumstance I 
had read of than anything that I was ever personally con- 
nected with. 

One of the plants on the tablet is the lesser celandine ; and I 
found myself scolded in the " Gardeners* Chronicle " about a 
year ago for mistaking it for the greater celandine, an entirely 



gratuitous assumption on the writer's part, as I had no inten- 
tion of representing the greater, that being a flower wholly 
unsuited to my purposes. 



The tablet was executed for his friends. — Ever truly yours, 

Thos. Woolnkr. 



XXXII. 

In 1852, Mr. Frederick Thrupp designed the statue which 
is now in the Baptistery at Westminster Abbey. The model 
in plaster, from whicli the marble in the Abbey was done, is 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Of this statue Mr. Thrupp 
writes :— ^ 

232 Marylebone Eoad, London, N.W. 

Dear Sir, — In answer to your note, I beg to inform you 
that I am the sculptor of the statue of Wordsworth which is in 
the Baptistery of Westminster Abbey. Soon after his death 
it was proposed and subscribed for by public contributions, 
brought forward chiefly by Sir John Coleridge. The present 
Lord Chief-Justice, with Sir W. Boxall and Mr. J. Spedding, 
were Secretaries and the Executive Committee. There was a 
general competition among sculptors for the statue. I made 
four models varied in position, and the present statue was pre- 
ferred as giving his contemplative character. As regards the 
clothing of the figure adopted, it is really just what he wore, 
his ordinary dress, covered by a plaid, such as he was wont to 
wear, or a cape. A visitor to my study related to me how he, 
travelling in Switzerland, came to an hotel, in the grounds of 
which he saw a man sitting, and just as my statue has repre- 
sented him. On joining the company of the stranger, and 
conversing with him, he soon discovered that he was talking 
with William Wordsworth. To obtain a likeness I depended 
on a cast of his face taken in plaster during his lifetime ; also 
on Haydon's painting and drawing, which perhaps, like all the 
painter's heads, is ratlier too strongly featured about the mouth. 
He habitually thickened the lips, and curled them overmuch. 

Chantrey's bust is too smoothly shaven and chiselled, is 
done in his most mannered style, without mental expression. 
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Pickersgill's portrait is a mild likeness, and without fervour 
or power of thought. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Frederick Thrupp. 

To Professor Knight. 

XXXIII. 

Mr. Jacob Thompson, a Cumberland artist (born 1806, 
died 1879), and a friend of Wordsworth, took several draw- 
ings connected with the poet— one of Eydal Mount ; another, 
a view from the Mount ; a third representing the stone in 
the grounds of the Mount that had been spared " at Words- 
worth's suit" " from some rude beauty of its own ;" a fourth, 
a view of the poet's grave in Grasmere Churchyard. "Later 
on," according to the account given by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, 
" Jacob Thompson designed two illustrative pictures which 
he himself drew on the wood, and presented ready for engrav- 
ing to his friend Mr. Hall, for his ' Social Notes.' The first 
of these, commemorative of Wordsworth, bears in the circle 
an original portrait of the Laureate, and a composition of 
landscape which includes in the middle distance the home 
of the poet, Eydal Mount, Rydal Water, in the distance the 
mountains, and, in the foreground, evidently by the side 
of the stone — which at his suit was spared — one of the poet's 
own creations, the simple pastoral of Barbara Lewthwaite 
and her pet lamb." The portrait represents the head and 
bust (clothed) in advanced middle life. It is a three- 
quarters face, turned to the left. (See pp. 102-106 of " Life 
and Works of Jacob Thompson," by L. Jewitt, 1882.) 

XXXIV. 

Mr. Stephen Pearce, of 54 Queen Anne Street, Cavendish 
Square, who possesses one of the Haydon drawings of 
Wordsworth (see No. VII.), writes to me of a life-sized 
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paper profile by Sir George Beaumont, also in his posses- 
sion. On this is written in Haydon's autograph : 

" Wordsworth, a profile skelched and cut out by Sir George Beaumont, 
when I was going to have a bust of him.'' 

Mr. Pearce says, " This profile was evidently first drawn 
in pencil by Sir George Beaumont, and then cut out with a 
knife or scissors by Sir George Beaumont also. 

"Hay don writes in his Autobiography, April 13th, 1815: 
' I had a cast made yesterday of Wordsworth's face.' It was 
on that occasion, I expect, that Sir George Beaumont drew 
Wordsworth's profile in pencil, and then cut it out ; and 
Haydon evidently valued it, as he preserved it. 

" I do not believe that Haydon had anything whatever 
to do with the drawing of it, or the cutting out of it. I 
expect that Sir George Beaumont was present when Haydon 
was going to have a cast made of Wordsworth's face; 
and, as they were all great friends, Sir George sketched 
WoKlsworth's profile, and then cut it out. Haydon may 
have suggested improvements to Sir George as he was 
doing it." 



XXXV. 

This cast of Wordsworth's face, taken by Haydon in 
1815, may stand as likeness No. xxxv. Mr. Thrupp tells 
me that he made use of it in his construction of the 
Wordsworth statue, now in the Baptistery of Westminster 
Abbey. 



XXXVI. 

- There have been several attempts, since Wordsworth's 
death, to produce a likeness of him, founded upon previous 



portraits and description? of- his appearance. Whatever 
their axtistic merits, tkey are of no great value as liker; 
nesses. But two exceptions may be, made. The first i^ 
Mr. Armitage's fresco drawing at University College Hall, 
Gordon Square, London. This painting was designed , to 
commemorate the late Mr. Henry Crabb Eobinson. On 
one side, are grouped his German, and on the other hi^. 
English friends. Wordsworth is seated with Coleridge, 
Southey, Lamb, and o"thers near him. Of this fresco, Mr. 
Armitage writes ; 

" S Hall Road, St. John's Wood, 
"June 29, 1882. 

" Dear Sir, — The likeness of Wordsworth in my mural 
painting at University Hall was certainly not taken from life, 
and I really cannot recollect exactly from what portrait of the 
poet I constructed my version of him. 

" I fancy my authorities were an engraved portrait of him in 
a book, and a medallion profile, but I cannot be sure; and Mr. 
Edwin Field, who exerted himself to get me the most trust- 
worthy data for my portraits, has been dead many years. — 
Yours very truly, E. Armitage." 



XXXVII. 

The other reconstruction of Wordsworth worthy of notice 
was by Thomas Faed, E.A., in his picture representing Sir 
Walter Scott and his literary friends at Abbotsford. It was 
engraved by James Faed, and published by James Keith, 
Edinburgh, on the 2d of January 1854. This likeness of 
Wordsworth is evidently based on the Pickersgill portrait 
in St. John's College, Cambridge. He is represented as 
seated in the centre of the group of Sir Walter's friends, 
between Jeffrey and liOckhart. 

XXXVIII. 

I may add to this that I have lately heard of a sketch of 
the head of the poet, taken in Eydal Church, in the year 
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1845, by a living artist, an eminent portrait painter; but, 
as it has been lost for the present, description of it in 
detail is unnecessary. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that the best like- 
nesses are two of those by Haydon (Nos. VII. and XXIII.), 
the profile by Miss Gillies (No. XXI.), Inman's picture 
(No. XXV.), and the statue by Thrupp (No. XXXII.) 

William Knight. 
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I. 
MINIATUEE PROFILE 

ON IVORY. 

By MARGARET GILLIES (1841). 

(Page 82.) 

n. 
WORDSWORTH UPON HELVELLYN. 

By B. E. HAYDON (1842). 
(Page 84.) 

III. 

PORTRAIT. 

By HENRY INMAN (1844). 
(Page 86. ) 

IV. 
BUST. 

By ANGUS F LETCHER (1844). 
(Page 88.) 

V. 

STATUE. 

By FREDERICK T H K U P P (18.^2), 
(Page 90.) 



PORTRAITS OF WORDSWORTH. 

It has been resolved to reproduce five of the original 
portraits of Wordsworth, in permanent photography by 
the "Woodbury process, for the members of the Society. 

The portraits selected — after a good deal of comparison 
and consultation — are the profile by Miss Gillies (1841), 
Haydon's picture of the Poet ascending Helvellyn (1842), 
Inman's portrait (1844), Angus Fletcher's bust (1844), and 
Thrupp's statue (1852). It is in one sense imfortunate that 
the first four of these were all taken within the last decade 
of Wordsworth's life, and the last after his death ; and that, in 
consequence, they all represent him as over seventy years of 
age. But none of the earlier pictures are so satisfactory as 
the later ones. The Hancock (1798) represents him as he 
was in his twenty-eighth year, and the earliest Haydon 
(1817) as he was. at forty-seven. These are probably the 
next in merit, and they could be reproduced without 
difficulty; but they are not so characteristic as the five 
which have been selected. 

The Society owes the reproduction of the Inman portrait 
to the kindness of Mrs. Keed, the widow of the late Professpr 
Eeed, Wordsworth's Philadelphian friend. Mrs. Eeed has 
sent a photographic negative of this portrait to the Society, 
and has been even more generous in handing over all her 
memoranda of Wordsworth — letters, MSS., etc. — for use in the 
forthcoming Life of the Poet. Her son, Mr. Henry Eeed, 
has devoted much time and labour to the collection and 
transmission of these memoranda. 
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I take this opportunity of supplementing a former paper 
on " The Portraits of Wordsworth," by the addition of some 
details which have come to light since that paper was 

written. 



I. 

Hazlitt's picture, numbered VI. in the former list, was 
painted in 1803. It should therefore stand as N"o. III. Of 
this picture Southey wrote to his friend, Mr. Duppa, on 
December 14, 1803: "Hazlitt has been here. . . . He has 
painted Wordsworth, but so dismally — though Wordsworth's 
face is his ideal of physiognomical perfection — that one of 
his friends, on seeing it, exclaimed, ' At the gallows — deeply 
affected by his deserved fate — ^yet determined to die like 
a man;' and if you saw the picture you would admire 
the criticism" (Southey's Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 238). 



II. 

I have been informed that Haydon's great picture of 
the Entry into Jerusalem, containing portraits of Words- 
worth, Keats, Newton, Voltaire, etc., is now in the Eoman 
Catholic Cathedral at Cincinnati. It is seen with difiSculty 
where it is, and has been injured by its frequent changes of 
place, and probably by the atmosphere at Cincinnati. A 
proposal has recently been made that the entire picture 
should be photographed. 



III. 

A portrait of Wordsworth, after the PickersgiU in St. 
John's College, Cambridge, is hung in the picturesque, 
oak-panelled dining-room of Brinsop Court, Herefordshire — 
a moated grange belonging to the time of King Stephen. It 
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has the following inscription underneath : " This portrait of 
William Wordsworth, after H. W. Pickersgill, E.A., once the 
property of the late Hon. E. Twisleton, was given, a.d. 1875, 
by his brother Lord Saye and Sele, Archdeacon of Hereford, 
to Brinsop Court in perpetuity, as a memorial of the poet's 
frequent visits to that house.'' 

William Knight. 
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Miss Margaret Gillies took three different portraits 
of Wordsworth on ivory. In reference to these, the 
artist's own statement is as follows : — " Miss GOlies 
visited Eydal Mount in 1841, at the invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, to make a miniature, 
which was commissioned by Mr. Moon (the pub- 
lisher) for the purpose of engraving. The engraving 
from this was published on the 6th of August 1841. 
The original was sold many years afterwards, and is 
now in America. . The second portrait was similar 
in position to the first ; the Wordsworths being so 
pleased with the one done for Moon, as to wish it 
repeated for themselves, with the addition of Mrs. 
Wordsworth at the poet's side in one picture. 
[This picture descended to the poet's grandson, 
William. Wordsworth, Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
and was accidentally burnt.] A copy of the same 
was subsequently taken for Miss Quilhnan, and is 
now in her possession at Loughrigg Holme. The 
third portrait was a profile. It was also from life. 
It was engraved by Armitage, and published in a 
book entitled The New Spirit of the Age, issued 
by Smith and Elder in 1843 or 1844. Miss. Gillies 
does not know what became of the original of this 
profile. She considers it, as a likeness, the most 
satisfactory of the three. The engraving from the 
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first portrait was not, in Miss Gillies's judgment, a 
very good representation of her picture." The 
original of the profile is in the possession of Mr. 
William Wordsworth, and is by far the best likeness 
of the three. The engraving, which has been more 
than once reproduced in popular editions of the 
Works, does no justice to it. Wordsworth, writing 
to Mr. Thomas Powell in 1841, says : "I think you 
will be dehghted with a profile picture on ivory 
with which Miss Gillies is at this moment engaged. 
Mrs. Wordsworth seems to prefer it as a likeness 
to anything that Miss G. has yet done." 

Mr. William Wordsworth — (The Stepping-Stones, 
Ambleside), — who possesses it, has kindly allowed it 
to be photographed for the members of the Society. 
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11. 



In 1842 Wordsworth, sat to Haydon at the 
painter's urgent request. He had done so twice 
before, in 1817 and 1818. In a letter to Professor 
Reed of Philadelphia, written in January 1841, 
Wordsworth says : " Haydon is bent upon coming to 
Rydal next summer, with the view of painting a hke- 
ness of me, not a mere matter-of-fact portrait, but 
one of a poetical character, in which he will endeavour 
to place his friend in some favourite scene of these 
m.ountains." The artist, however, did not visit Rydal 
Mount in 1842. In that year Wordsworth was in 
London, and Haydon painted him in his own studio. 
In Haydon's Autobiography, edited by Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor, the following occurs under date June 
14, 1842 : "Wordsworth sat, and looked venerable, 
but I was tired with the heat. ... I made a suc- 
cessful sketch. He comes again to-morrow. 16th. — 
Wordsworth breakfasted with me, and we had a 
good sitting. He was remarkably well, and in 
better spirits" (second edition, vol. iii. p. 223). 
Further on, in this Autobiography (p. 237), we 
read that " He [i.e. Haydon] sent, at the request 
and pressure of Miss Mitford, to her friend Miss 
E. B. Barrett (now Mrs. Browning), the portrait 
of Wordsworth on HelveUyn, painted this year." 
The portrait inspired the following Sonnet : — 
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ON A PORTRAIT OF WORDSWORTH BY B. R. HAYDON. 

Wordsworth upon Helvellyn ! Let the cloud 
Ebb audibly along the mountain-wind 
Then break against the rock, and show behind 
The lowland valleys floating up to crowd 
The sense with beauty. He with forehead bowed 
And humble-lidded eyes, as one inclined 
Before the sovran thought of his own mind, 
And very meek with inspirations proud, 
Takes here his rightful place as poet-priest 
By the high altar, singing praise and prayer 
To the higher Heavens. A noble vision free 
Our Haydon's hand has flung out from the mist ! 
No portrait this, with Academic air ! 
This is the poet and his poetry. 

One of the last entries in Haydon's diary, — June 
18, 1846, six days before his death, — when hard 
pressed by his chronic embarrassments, is to this 
effect : "I sent the Duke, Wordsworth, ... to 
Miss Barrett to protect." 

The artist represented Wordsworth in this pic- 
ture as if ascending Helvellyn, and composing the 
sonnet addressed to himself (Haydon) on his por- 
trait of the Duke of Wellington upon the field of 
Waterloo. This sonnet was written in 1840, and 
the portrait represents Wordsworth in his seventy- 
second year. It was bought at the sale of Haydon's 
effects by Mr. Cornelius Nicholson of Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight, in whose possession it now is. It was 
engraved by Thomas Lupton in 1848, and has been 
recently lent by . Mr. Nicholson for the purpose of 
being etched for the edition of the poet's works which 
is being published by Mr. Paterson, Edinburgh. The 
accompanying photograph is from Lupton's engraving. 
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III. 



In 1844, Mr. Henry Inman, an American artist 
(1802-1846), was commissioned by Professor Reed, 
of PhUadelphia, to paint a likeness of Wordsworth 
for him. Mr. Inman, while in England, took por- 
traits of Macaulay and Chalmers, as weU as of 
Wordsworth, and amongst his landscapes was one 
of Rydal Falls. His portrait of Wordsworth belongs 
to Mr. Reed's widow in Philadelphia. Mr. YarnaU, 
of Wynndown, Overbrook, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
writes to me of this picture, Feb. 14, 1881 : — " Not 
having seen it for several years, I made a careful 
examination of it within a few days. It is in per- 
fect condition, evidently represents the poet at his 
best, and is a singularly clear and beautiful work of 
art. It is not quite, but almost a profile — the face 
indicating perfect health — the features rather large, 
the complexion very clear, and the large grey eyes 
with that far-off look, that gaze into the future, 
which has so often been described. I think the 
expression of the eyes is the most noticeable charac- 
teristic of this picture, of which Mrs. Wordsworth 
wrote, ' In my opinion . . . Mr. Inman's portrait 
of my husband is the best likeness that has been 
taken of him.' In 1845 Mr. Inman himself wrote 
as follows of the picture : — ' His [i.e. Wordsworth's] 
wife, son, and daughter, aU declared their approval 



of" my work. He told me he had sat twenty-seven 
times to various artists, and that my picture was 
the best likeness of them all.'" Again, Mr. YarnaU 
writes, on June 27, 1882: — "The other portraits 
are more or less conventional — while the true man, 
Wordsworth as he was, as he lived and moved 
among the sons of men — not perhaps the ideal poet, 
but the somewhat rustic dweller among the hills — 
speaks in the Inman picture. It is a likeness. It 
is the man, with the far-off gaze, who wrote the 
poems. Do you need more than that ? To my 
mind its simplicity is its charm," Of the last- 
mentioned picture Mr. Inman made a replica, which 
was presented by Mr. Heed to Wordsworth, and 
which hung at Eydal Mount ever afterwards during 
the poet's lifetime. It is now, I believe, in the 
possession of his grandson, the Eev. John Words- 
worth, Gosforth Eectory, Carnforth, Cumberland. 
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IV. 

Mr. Angus Fletcher (a brother of Lady Kichardson 
of Lancrigg) — who studied under Chantrey, and who 
executed busts of Mrs. Hemans and Joanna Baillie 
— also took one of Wordsworth. The year is uncer- 
tain, but it was either in 1842, or between that year 
and 1844. Of this bust, which is still at Lancrigg, 
a member of the Society writes : — " The Wordsworth 
head is very like in air and expression, and much 
more like than the medallion in the Church, although 
there is no comparing the two artists. But then 
Mr. Woolner had never seen Wordsworth, whereas 
my uncle had opportunities of seeing him daily." 

Lady Richardson — who was one of the original 
members of the Society, and to whom the Bust 
belonged — expressed her wUlitigness that it should 
be reproduced in some way for the benefit of the 
members ; and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher of Gras- 
mere has kindly allowed it to be photographed. 
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V. 



In 1852, Mr. Frederick Thrupp designed the 
statue which is now in the Baptistery at West- 
minster Abbey. The model in plaster, from which 
the marble in the Abbey was done, is at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. Of this statue Mr. Thrupp 
writes : — 

232 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 

Dear Sik, — In answer to your note, I beg to inform you 
that I am the sculptor of the statue of Wordsworth which 
is in the Baptistery of Westminster Abbey. Soon after his 
death it was proposed and subscribed for by public con- 
tributions, brought forward chiefly by Sir John Coleridge. The 
present Lord Chief-Justice, ■with Sir W. Boxall and Mr. J. 
Spedding, were Secretaries and the Executive Committee. 
There was a general competition among sculptors for the 
statue. I made four models varied in position, and the 
present statue was preferred as giving his contemplative 
character. As regards the clothing of the figure adopted, it 
is really just what he wore, his ordinary dress, covered by a 
plaid, such as he was wont to wear, or a cape. A visitor to 
my study related to me how he, travelling in Switzerland, 
came to an hotel, in the grounds of which he saw a man 
sitting, and just as my statue has represented him. On 
joining the company of the stranger, and conversing with 
him, he soon discovered that he was talking with William 
Wordsworth. To obtain a likeness I depended on a cast of 
his face taken in plaster during his lifetime; also on 
Haydon's painting and drawing, which perhaps, like all 
tlie painter's heads, is rather too strongly featured about 
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the mouth. He habitually thickened the lips, and curled 
them overmuch. 

Chantrey's bust is too smoothly shaven and chiselled, is 
done in his most mannered style, without mental expression. 

PickersgiU's portrait is a mUd likeness, and without fervour 
or power of thought. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Pebuekick Theupp. 

To Professor Knight. 

The photograph has been taken by Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra from the original model in 
plaster, which is now at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. 
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REPORT OF MEETING HELD ON MAY 2, 1883. 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Wordsworth Society was 
held in the College Hall, "Westminster, on the 2d of May 1883. 

The Hon. Secretary mentioned that it had been arranged 
(through the kindness of the Dean of Westminster) that the 
meeting should be held in the Jerusalem Chamber of the 
Abbey ; but the Chamber being found too small to accommodate 
those who wished to attend, Dean Bradley had granted the use 
of the College Hall where they were now assembled. 

He also mentioned that letters of apology had been received 
from many members who were unable to be present; amongst 
others from Mr. Browning and Mr. Ruskin. 

Mr. Ruskin said : " The grand function of the Society is to 
preserve, as far as possible, in England the conditions of moral 
life which made Wordsworth himself possible ; and which, if 
destroyed, would leave his verse vainer than the hymns of 
Orpheus. But on this political duty of Englishmen I have 
surely said and written enough." 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Council of the 
Society, which was as follows : — 

"Since the last Meeting of the Society, the Papers then 
read have been printed, and issued to the members, along with 
several others not read at the Meeting in May 1882. 

" Five Portraits of the Poet, selected for reproduction, have 
also been published for the Society. 

" For the present Meeting, several Papers have been pre- 
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pared, wliich it may not be possible to read ; and the Council 
suggests that, in order to meet the expense of publishing these 
— with certain other papers and fragments — in a satisfactory 
manner, the subscription for 1883-4 should be raised to half-a- 
guinea. 

" The Council also suggests that the Society should offer 
its cordial support to the proposed Association for the Per- 
manent Defence of the Lake District of England. 

" Through the kindness of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who has joined the Society, it has been arranged that the 
Meeting in 1884 will be held in the Hall at Lambeth Palace; 
and the Council suggests that Mr. Eussell Lowell be elected 
President for the year, and that the following be added to the 
Council, viz. the Dean of Salisbury, the Eev. Alfred Ainger, 
Mr. Eawnsley, and Mr. Heard, Fettes College, Edinburgh." 

■ Mr. Ainger moved, and Mr. Frederick Locker seconded, 
the adoption of the Eeport, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold then said : — 

At your last year's meeting you did me the honour, although 
I was not a member of your Society, to elect me your President 
for this year. I had declined to join the Wordsworth Society 
for the same reason that I decline to join other societies — not 
from any disrespect to their objects or to their promoters, but 
because, being very busy and growing old, I endeavour to 
avoid fresh engagements and distractions, and to keep what 
little leisure I can for reflection and amendment before the 
inevitable close. When your election of me came, however, I 
felt that it would be ungracious to decline it ; and, as generally 
happens, having decided to accept it and to join you, I soon 
began to find out a number of excellent reasons for doing what I 
had resolved to do. In former days, you know, people who had 
in near view that inevitable close of which I just now spoke, 
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people who had had their fill of life's business and were tired 
of its labour and contention, used to enter a monastery. In my 
opinion they did a very sensible thing. I said to myself: 
Times and circumstances have changed, you cannot well enter a 
monastery ; but you can enter the Wordsworth Society. The 
two things are not so very different. A monastery is under 
the rules of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Well, and he 
who comes under the discipline of Wordsworth comes under 
those same rules. Wordsworth constantly both preached and 
practised them. He was " frugal and severe ; " he ever calls us 
to " plain living and high thinking.'' There you have the rule 
of poverty. His chosen hero and exemplar, the Pedlar of The 
Excursion, was formed and fashioned by the Scottish Church 
having held upon him in his youth, with a power which 
endured all his life long, " the strong hand of her purity." 
There you have the rule of chastity. Finally, in an immortal 
ode, Wordsworth tells us how he made it his heart's desire 
and prayer to live the " bondman of duty in the light of truth." 
There you have the rule of obedience. We live in a world 
which sometimes, in our morose moments, if we have any, may 
almost seem to us, perhaps, to have set itself to be as little 
poor as possible, and as little chaste as possible, and as little 
obedient as possible. Whoever is oppressed with thoughts of 
this kind, let him seek refuge in the Wordsworth Society. 

As your President, it is my duty not to occupy too much of 
your time myself, but to announce the papers which are to be 
read to you, and to introduce their readers. It was hoped 
that a paper would have been read by Lord Coleridge. There 
was an additional reason for joining your Society ! But the 
paper has had to be put off, alas, till next year. There is a 
reason for continuing to belong to you ! Mr. Stopford Brooke 
— whose published remarks on Wordsworth, as on other great 
English writers, we all know, and excellent they are — Mr. 
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Stopford Brooke, I am glad to say, will read us a paper. Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere — who has given us more interesting and trust- 
worthy reports of Wordsworth in his old age than any one 
except Miss Fenwick — Mr. Aubrey De Vere has prepared a 
paper, which will be read by our Secretary — if he is not more 
properly to be called the author of our being — Professor Knight. 
If Professor Knight's work in founding us (I may say in 
passing) had even had no other result than the production of 
those photographs of Wordsworth which appear in the Society's 
Transactions of last year, that result alone would have been 
a sufficient justification of his work. Other matters, besides 
the papers which I have mentioned, will come before you, and 
I must leave way for them. But suffer me, before I sit 
down, to say seriously and sincerely what pleasure I find in 
the testimony afforded by the prosperity of your Society, and 
by the numbers present here to-day, to the influence of Words- 
worth. His imperfections, the mixture of prose with his 
poetry, I am probably more disposed than some members of 
this Society to admit freely. But I doubt whether any one 
admires Wordsworth more than I do. I admire him, first 
of all, for the very simple and solid reason that he is such 
an exceedingly great poet. One puts him after Shakespeare 
and Milton. Shakespeare is out of comparison. Milton was, 
of course, a far greater artist than Wordsworth ; probably, 
also, a greater force. But the spiritual passion of Words- 
worth, his spiritual passion when, as in the magnificent sonnet 
of farewell to the Eiver Duddon, for instance, he is at his 
highest, and " sees into the life of things," cannot be matched 
from Milton. I will not say it is beyond Milton, but he has 
never shown it. To match it, one must go to the ocean of 
Shakespeare. A second invaluable merit which I find in 
Wordsworth is this : he has something to say. Perhaps one 
prizes this merit the more as one grows old, and has less time 
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left for trifling. Goethe got so sick of the fuss about form and 
technical details, without due care for adequate contents, that 
he said if he were younger he should take pleasure in setting 
the so-called art of the new school of poets at nought, and in 
trusting for his whole effect to his having something important 
to say.^ Dealing with no wide, varied, and brilliant world, 
dealing with the common world close to him, and using few 
materials, Wordsworth, like his great contemporary the Italian 
poet Leopardi, who also deals with a bounded world and uses 
few materials — Wordsworth, like Leopardi, is yet so profoundly 
impressive, because he has really something to say. And the 
mention of Leopardi, that saddest of poets, brings me, finally, 
to what is perhaps Wordsworth's most distinctive virtue of all 
— his power of happiness and hope, his " deep power of joy." 
What a sadness is in those brilliant poets of Italy — what a 
sadness in even tbe sweetest of them all, the one whom Words- 
worth specially loved, the pious and tender Virgil ! 

Optima quseque dies miseris mortalibus sevi 
Prima fugit — ■ 

" the best days of life for us poor mortals flee first away ; " 
subeunt morbi, " then come diseases, and old age, and labour, and 
sorrow ; and the severity of unrelenting death hurries us away." 
Bi durce rapit indementia mortis.^ From the ineffable, the dis- 
solving melancholy of those lovely lines, let us turn our thoughts 

1 See Eckermann, Gesprache mii Goethe, ii. 260-2 ; — " Es ist immer ein 
Zeiohen einer unprodiictiven Zeit, -wenn die so ins Kleinliche des Techni- 
sohen geht, und eben so ist es ein Zeiohen eines unproductiven Indivi- 
duums, wenn es sich mit dergleiohen befasst. . . . Ware ioh noeh jung 
und verwegen genug, so wUrde icli absichtlicii gegen alle solche technisohe 
Grillen verstossen . . . aber ich wUrde auf die Hauptsaohe losgehen, und 
so gute Dinge zu sagen suchen, dass jeder gereizt werden soUte, es zu 
lesen und auswendig zu lemen." 

2 Optima qu33que dies miseris mortalibus sevi 
Prima fugit ; subeunt morbi, tristisque senectus 
Et labor ; et durse rapit indementia mortis. 

Virgil, Georgius, iii. 66-8, 
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to the great poet in whose name we are met together to-day ; 
to our Westmoreland singer of " the sublime attractions of the 
grave," and to the treasure of happiness and of hope — 

Of hope, the paramount duty which Heaven lays. 
For its own honour, on man's suffering heart — 

which is in him. We are drawn to him because we feel these 
things ; and we believe that the number of those who feel 
them will continue to increase more and more, long after we 
are gone. 

The Secretary then read a Paper by Mr. Aubrey De Vere, 
entitled " Kemarks on the Personal Character of Wordsworth's 
Poetry" (pp. 13-21). 

Papers were read by Mr. Stopford Brooke on " Words- 
worth's Giiide to the Lakes " (pp. 25-34), by the Dean of Salis- 
bury on " Wordsworth as an Ethical Teacher " (pp. 37-41), and 
by Mr. Kawnsley on " The Proposed Permanent Lake District 
Defence Association " (pp. 45-58). 

The Secretary mentioned that he had received an account 
of a Mountain Eamble with the Poet, written by his Sister, in 
the year 1805, which he had intended to read to the Meeting; 
and that he had also received a paper from Mr. Herbert Kix, 
on the Localisation of the Duddon Sonnets. There was now 
no time to read these, but he proposed that they should be 
published in the Transactions of the Society. 

Before the Meeting separated, the Lord Chief- Justice pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. In doing so, Lorb 
Coleridge said : — 

I have been asked to do something which some one must 
do, which all of you desire should be done, and which, in one 
respect perhaps, there is hardly any one present who can do 
with greater propriety than myself, namely, to move a vote of 
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thanks to Mr. Mattliew Arnold for his address, and for being 
our President for the year. He has told us how very old he 
is, and how very grave and solemn he has become, to which 
every one who looks at him, and listens to him, and reads him, 
must at once entirely assent. He tells us that he has withdrawn 
from the world, that he longs to enter a cell, to go into a monas- 
tery; and he has described the charms of reflection and medita- 
tion with much personal appreciation and characteristic accuracy. 
But though he has done that, and come here to preside over us, 
I am sure none of us would have thought that these were his 
peculiar and characteristic qualities upon any authority less 
cogent than his own. For my own part, having been brought 
up with him from a child, I may say that the statement comes 
upon me as a complete, an interesting, and a pleasurable sur- 
prise. With regard to Wordsworth, however, of all living men 
he has probably done- most to bring back and place upon its 
true grounds the devotion to that great Poet. I should say, 
moreover, that he is fitly our President, because not only is he 
perhaps the greatest of English critics, but because he is, if not 
the greatest, at any rate the most exquisite, of English poets. 
Those of us who have had the pleasure to live for many years 
in the light of his friendship know him also to be the most 
generous, the most steadfast, the most loyal of friends. As his 
oldest living friend, and as one who yields to no man in 
admiration for him, as well as one who has owed him much for 
many, many years, I gladly take the opportunity of moving 
this vote of thanks. 
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EEMARKS ON THE PEESONAL CHAEACTER OF 
WORDSWORTH'S POETRY.^ 

By Aubrey de Verb. 

Poetry is frequently termed a '' creative art/' and, in a 
sense, the title is a just one ; but it fails to express one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of poetry. A history, or a 
philosophical treatise, may also be called a creation of human 
intelligence ; and though a first-class poem is a creation in a 
higher sense, standing as it does more remote from what may 
be called the " handicraft " of the mind, still there remains a 
yet closer relation between true poetry and the poet. Byron, 
. in one of his best poems. The Lament of Tasso, has made the 
Italian poet speak of his Christian Epic as his " soul's child ;" 
and there is a deep significance in the term. True poetry stands 
at the second, not the first, remove from a mere manufactured 
article ; it is less a creation of the poet's intellect than the 
spiritual progeny of his total spiritual being. A history may 
reveal to us little of the writer ; but the image of the poet is 
stamped upon great poetry, and stamped the more deeply the 
less the poet intended that it should be thus impressed. For 
this there is a momentous cause. It is not a single faculty of 
the mind that originates a true poem, though the imagination 

' Mr. Aubrey De Vere was unable to be present at the meeting on the 
2d of May, but he sent a paper to be read to the Society. Although it is 
the introductory part of an Essay on the Philosophical Character of 
Wordsworth's Poetry, to be afterwards published, Mr. De Vere has given 
it in the first instance to be printed among the Transactions of the 
Society. — Ed. 
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is specially needed for that end : it is the whole mind, and not 
the mind only, but the whole moral and emotional being, in- 
cluding those antecedent habits and experiences which fitted 
that being for its task. In this respect the highest poetry has 
some analogy to religious faith. It is this also which makes 
poetry such a large thing, and which constitutes the infinite 
variety of poetry. The circumstances which modify both the 
dispositions and the intellect of man are ever changing with the 
ages; and therefore, even if the special poetic faculty of a 
Homer, a Dante, or a Shakespeare, chanced to be exactly 
reproduced after the lapse of centuries, its poetic products 
would be essentially different. If the second Dante chose to 
imitate the first, the resemblances would be less than the 
diversities, for the imitator contented to be a mere plagiarist 
could never have been a Dante. Had he been a true poet he 
would have lived a true life, and by that life his genius and its 
products must have been substantially modified. It is this also 
which gives to great poetry, and especially to Wordsworth's, 
its extraordinary influence over those who enter into vital 
relations with it. They find in it more than beautiful thoughts, 
vivid images, valuable conclusions, melodious cadences ; they 
find these things, and many more, not apart and isolated, but 
fused into a living and personal union. They find in it 
humanity, and a diverse humanity. It is their whole being 
that is challenged by a brother man, and to that challenge they 
respond. 

The faculties of a man, though distinct faculties, yet act 
conjointly, not separately, and act thus more in poetry than in 
prose. The greatest poetry possesses most eminently this 
diversity in unity. In it we note, in closest union, faculties, 
habitudes, intellectual and moral, which might seem to stand 
naturally at the furthest distance apart each from each. They 
arc thus united in poetry because they are thus united in man. 
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Comparing poet with poet, we find that the qualities which 
jointly make up their several aggregates of power have been 
combined in very different proportions, and according to a 
different law. This is because in the highest poetry there 
is not only a human element but also a distinctly personal 
element. This poetic personality is not to be confounded 
with the trivial egotism which is ever displaying itself in 
mannerisms, affectations, and the other illicit appeals of self- 
love to unworthy sympathies. It is a personality to be found 
in the epic poet and the dramatist, who have no opportunity 
of thus obtruding themselves, no less than in the lyrical or 
elegiac poet ; and it makes us recognise the work of a Homer 
or a Shakespeare more Certainly than that of inferior poets. 
In this personality the universal human type is never lost or 
merged, while yet the individual type is differenced from other 
exemplars in its modes of self- manifestation — differenced 
by an essential, not an accidental diversity. In no modern 
poetry is this higher personality so strongly indicated as in 
Wordsworth's, a proof in itself that he belongs to the first class 
of poets. It is not in a few paradoxical poems of his youth ; 
it is in his higher poetry that Wordsworth is most eminently 
himself Whatever he looks at he looks at in a way special to 
him. When he contemplates Nature, it is as the mystic of old 
perused the page of Holy Writ — making little of the letter, but 
passing through it to the "spiritual interpretation." If he 
regards man, it is not as a busy agent amid the turmoil of life, nor 
yet as an ascetic " housed in a dream." He regards him rather 
as a being in whom there unite countless mysterious influences 
both from the inner world of the spirit and from the visible 
creation of God, constituting, when thus combined, a creature 
destined for lofty contemplation, yet bound at the same time by 
a network of sympathies " descending to the worm in charity." 
If he looks upon human gladness, his ready sympathy with it is 
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seldom unshadowed by a remembrance of the speed with which 
joy passes into sorrow; and, when contemplating sorrow, his 
most abiding thought is that her mission is to cleanse, to 
elevate, and to make free. He sees good in all things ; yet in all 
good things he sees also some record of a higher good now lost, 
so that the rejoicing of man seems but the captive's harping in 
the land of exile. For him the smallest objects are claimants 
upon our deeper affections ; yet the greatest are scarcely worthy 
of man's higher desires, for the potential excellencies in them 
too often are but " things incomplete and purposes betrayed." 

It is easier to feel the strong personality of Wordsworth's 
poetry than to define critically in what it consists. We have 
suggested an approximate answer to this question, viz. that it 
consists — 1st, in the unusually large number of qualities, in- 
tellectual and moral — qualities often not only remote from 
each other, but apparently opposed to each other — which are 
represented by his higher poetry ; Mly, in the absolute unity 
in which these various qualities are blended; and Mly, in 
the masterful moral strength which results from their united 
expression. This measureless strength was so deeply felt 
by Coleridge that in his Friend he describes Wordsworth's 
poetry as " non verba sed tonitrua," and elsewhere spoke of 
him as " the Giant ; " while admirers of a very different sort 
were but beginning to babble about the " sweet simplicity " of 
his verse. Wordsworth did a signal injustice to his own poems 
when he classified them as poems of the " Afi'ections," of the 
" Fancy," of the " Imagination," of " Sentiment and Reflection." 
There exist no poems which could less equitably be subjected to 
a classification so arbitrary. It but points to a partial truth, 
while it conceals one of primary importance. All of these 
faculties are doubtless found, though with diversities of propor- 
tion, in Wordsworth's poems ; but they are found in union, and 
they are found ever marshalled under the control of the highest 
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poetic faculty, viz. the Imagination. Ths Brothers, A Farewell, 
" She dwelt among the untrodden ways," Ruth, nay, even Lao- 
damia, were classed among the " Poems of the Affections ; " but 
there was no reason why they should not have been equally 
classed among those of the " Imagination," to which, in his later 
editions, many poems were transferred. On the other hand, " She 
was a phantom of delight," " Three years she grew in sun and 
shower," " A slumber did my spirit seal," and Tintern Abbey, were 
placed under the title, " Poems of the Imagination : " but they 
might with equal justice have been referred to the category of the 
" Affections ; " while the Lines left upon a seat in a Yew-tree, The 
Happy Warrior, A Poet's Epitaph, " I heard a thousand blended 
notes," and the Ode to Duty, might as fitly have been classed with 
the poems of the " Imagination " as with those of " Sentiment 
and Reflection." It is but in a few of Wordsworth's inferior 
poems, such as might have been written by his imitators, that the 
higher faculties and impulses are found in separation. In his best 
poetry the diverse elements of the human intellect and of the 
human heart are found, not only in a greater variety, but in a 
closer and more spiritual union, than in any other poetry of his 
time ; and, from that union, the multum non multa of that 
poetry, rose the extraordinary largeness of character which 
belonged to it. That characteristic was felt by the discerning, 
even in his earlier day, when other poets were travelling over 
the world in search of sensational incidents or picturesque 
costume, while he seldom sought a theme except among the 
primary relations of humanity, and those influences of exterior 
nature by which human nature is moulded. This largeness 
which characterises Wordsworth's genius is especially referred to 
in one of Walter Savage Landor's Imaginary Conversations, 
Southey making demand of Porson thus : " I will appeal to you 
whether any poet of our country, since Shakespeare, has exerted 
a greater variety of powers with less strain and less ostentation." 

B 
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The largeness that belongs to Wordsworth's poetry resulted 
in part from the circumstance that the numerous elements in- 
cluded in the poet's genius were often converse powers, which in 
others would have proved antagonistic. The intelligential and 
the emotional parts of man's nature are often at variance, and 
each part has found special representatives among the poets ; 
but in Wordsworth's poetry it is impossible to say whether 
the mind or the heart is the predominant power. Again, 
both in the mind and the heart there are energies of an almost 
antagonistic nature. What faculties are less like each other 
than those of meditation and observation 1 Yet to Wordsworth 
they belonged alike. He dwelt in meditation, as in a cavern, 
but one 

Not uncheered 
By stealthy influx of the timid day 
Mingling with night, such twilight to compose 
As Numa loved ; when in the Egerian Grot, 
From the sage Nymph appearing at his wish, 
He gained whate'er a regal mind might ask, 
Or need, of counsel breathed through lips divine.^ 

It will, perhaps, be as the inmate of some such holy seclusion 
that, in future days, those who have taken counsel with Words- 
worth will most often image to themselves their master. They 
will picture him there as bending in meditative trance over 

Diluvian records ; or the sighs of Earth 

Interpreting ; or counting for old Time 

His minutes, by reiterated drops, 

Audible tears, from some invisible source 

That deepens upon fancy — more and more 

Drawn tow'rd the centre whence those sighs creep forth 

To awe the lightness of Humanity. ^ 

Yet it is certain that there was nothing by which Wordsworth 
was more characterised than by a gift the opposite of meditation 
^ Ode to Lyooris. 
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— that of minute observation. The most delicate effects of 
Nature are those which he most delights in noting. He marks 
the autumnal leaves, "unfaded, yet prepared to fade," and listens 
to the wood-dove when its voice is 

Buried among trees 
Yet to he come at by the breeze. 

Equally minute is his observation of those trifles by which human 
emotions are best indicated. Thus, of the deserted wife in her 
stern gloom, he says — 

And when she at her table gave me food, 
She did not look at me. 

And again of her child — 

Her infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings. 

In such passages meditation and observation constitute a 
single intellectual act. Again, Imagination and Fancy are very 
different powers ; yet vast and plastic as Wordsworth's imagi- 
nation is, his poems include a series in which fancy predominates, 
while yet she ever sports under the watchful eye of the nobler 
power. Again, the intuitive faculties of the mind are commonly 
contrasted with those of discursive thought : but, penetrating 
as ■ is Wordsworth's. " gift of genuine insight," he is not less 
remarkable for the accuracy of his logical processes, which com- 
municates to his philosophical conclusions, and to his diction 
no less, that especial note of truthfulness which belongs to them 
no less than to his descriptions of Nature. Once more, what 
can be more dissimilar than the creative faculty whose energy 
moulds all things to shape, and the passive power which per- 
sistently submits itself to the influences of nature, till it has 
taken in her meanings and absorbed her very soul ? Early in 
life he wrote the lines — 
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Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. ^ 

It was this "wise passiveness" that drank in that power 
which Wordsworth put forth again in the form of creative 
energy. His " passiveness " meant that profound and persistent 
attention, both of thought and will, of which but the fewest of 
men are capable. Where a habit of restlessness has destroyed 
this quiescent power, the resilient power, which should alternate 
with it, is dissipated before it is formed, the slender tendrils of 
thought having been successively snapped off before they had time 
to root themselves. All profound and authentic power, intel- 
lectual or imaginative, moral or spiritual, is thus stunted. 
Newton once said that the only difference between him and 
ordinary men was, that his mind could attend longer to a single 
train of thought. A great poet needs this power no less. Men 
who value themselves on their intellectual agility, on the other 
hand, regard thoughts as mere stepping-stones, each of use only 
as it enables them to pass on to the next. Between Words- 
worth and Nature, and not less between him and that whole 
body of Truth of which he was cognisant, there were more than 
such nods of passing recognition, — there was a perpetual 
spiritual commerce. Thence came the weight, the momentum 
and living strength of his knowledge.^ 

In Wordsworth's genius there were not less intimately com- 
bined certain nuyral qualities often found in antagonism to each 
other. It has been said that his sympathies were rather for 
than with men. There is much truth in this remark. In 
any case, his sympathies for men must have been held in 

' ExposUdation and Reply. 

' Some admirable remarks on subjects analogous to this will be found 
in Principal Shairp's Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, pp. 47-50. 
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check by the stately severity of his moral ideals. But a com- 
pensation for this restriction, so far as it exists, is found in the 
circumstance that his sympathies for men were almost unlimited, 
as is marked by the fact that sternly as he condemned the 
evil-doer, he held contempt to be an unlawful sentiment, and 
but once expressed it in his poetry. On the contrary, he 

aflarms that 

He who feels contempt 
Tor any living thing that hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. 

Two other moral habits often found apart from each other 
are veneration and admiration. The latter of these was pre- 
eminently possessed by Shplley, while of the former he seems to 
have been destitute in quite an extraordinary degree, and one 
which renders intelligible the difficulty which he seems to have 
had in taking in, not this , or that religious doctrine, but the 
very idea of religion. In Wordsworth those two habitudes 
were most happily united, as were his imaginative soarings and 
exultations with misgivings, his strong and fearless self-assertion 
with humility, his general hopefulness of disposition with moods 
of deep depression, his contemplative calmness with gusts of 
stormy passion, his recluse and hermit spirit with patriotic 
ardours. It was the vast number of these "harmonious op- 
posites " united in "Wordsworth, and the closeness with which 
they were interfused, which imparted to his poetry those charac- 
teristics of magnanimity, of large-hearted humanity, and of 
vastness in unity, which, taken together, constitute what is felt 
as the personal character of Wordsworth's poetry. 



WORDSWORTH'S 
GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 



ON WOEDSWOETH'S GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 
By Stopeord Brooke. 

We may be quite sure that when Wordsworth wished to 
write his Guide to the Lakes he would look to see what his 
brother poet, Gray, had said about them in the Journal written 
to Mr. Wharton ; and it is characteristic of Wordsworth's 
poetic temper that he seizes on the pathetic circumstance of it 
being written shortly before the death of Gray. Of the 
natural descriptions he says that they are marked by " distinct- 
ness and unaffected simplicity;" and we cannot better the 
words. These are the excellencies of the natural description, 
though here and there are phrases which recall the artificial 
style in Which men wrote about Nature when Gray was still 
alive. 

Earely, if ever, the Poet appears. There is one passage 
where he says that he "heard the murmur of many waters, 
not audible in the day-time," which seems to have in it what 
Wordsworth calls " an ear practised like a blind man's touch ; " 
— but I do not know whether I do not attribute a poetical 
quality to it which it has not, because of Wordsworth's obser- 
vation of the same voicefulness of the streams at evening, and 
the lines in which he describes it — 

A soft and lulling sound is heard 
Of streams inaudible by day. 

Another passage is more distinctly poetical, and were it not 
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lifted a little too high by the academic introduction of ' Chaos 
and old Night,' would not be unworthy of "Wordsworth himself : 
and, in its conception of the mountains as alive, and guarding 
their dreadful and solitary secrets, resembles Wordsworth's way 
of thinking. 

Gray is speaking of a mountain road, passable only for a few 
weeks by the peasants, and leading into savage recesses that 
ought not to be invaded. 'But the mountains know well,' he 
says, ' that these innocent people will not reveal the mysteries 
of their ancient kingdom — the reign of Chaos and old Night.' 

But, after all, this single passage does not come out of any 
poetical conception or passion of Nature such as Wordsworth 
always has ; it is a mere chance. Gray was not at home with 
wild scenery. His sense of the horror of Gordale Scar, his fear 
of " the loose stones that hang in the air, and threaten the idle 
spectator with destruction ; " his declaration that, though the 
impression of the place — so sublime it was — would last him his 
life, yet that he could not stay in it a quarter of an hour with- 
out shuddering, all prove that he had no real care for places 
where Wordsworth would have felt filled with joy, and content 
to rest in as in home. 

Nay, I even doubt whether he had any direct delight in 
Nature for her own sake, such as we feel, or have been taught 
to feel, by the poets. He likes his natural scenery made arti- 
ficial. It was his habit to carry about with him a square of 
blackened glass, such as artists use to define the limits of a 
landscape, and whenever he saw any scene he thought pretty, he 
sat down to contemplate it in this glass. " Pray think, Doctor, 
how the glass plays its part in such a spot," he writes, after 
an ardent description of Borrowdale. And at Grasmere, after 
equal ardour, he says — and the sentence marks how aesthetic 
rather than natural was his contemplation of Nature — " From 
hence I got to tlie Parsonage, a little before sunset, and saw in 
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my glass a picture which, if I could transmit to you, and fix it 
in all the softness of its living colours, would fairly sell for a 
1000 pounds. This is the sweetest scene I can yet discover in 
point of pastoral beauty." 

I do not depreciate Gray's " distinctness and unaffected sim- 
plicity," as Wordsworth has it ; but the difference between this 
manner of seeing and feeling Nature, and that of Wordsworth, 
is quite immeasurable. We are in another world altogether 
when we open the Gidde to the Lakes. Wordsworth was at 
home with, — his life from a child was interwoven with, — wild 
Nature. He loved and talked to it, as a man loves and talks 
to a friend, and it would be unnatural — considering the inevit- 
ableness of the poetic passion — if, even in a Guide-Book, his 
love did not appear. It does appear. The descriptions in this 
book glow with recollected love, and with the indignation which 
companies with love, when that which is dearly loved is injured 
or made less beautiful. 

There are many passages of anger against those who dared 
to injure or to make artificial the wild and fanciful play of 
Nature. There is a long indictment (not without a little of 
that humour which the force of indignation sometimes attains) 
against the larch-tree, for its want of sympathy and organisation, 
and its gross individualism ; thousands and tens of thoiisands 
of " separate individual trees obstinately presenting themselves 
as such." But the indignation is little, aod the love much. 
Mark the minute affection, the long contemplation of love in this 
passage — and there are many more. He is talking of the lake 
shores. 

" Along bays exposed to the setting in of strong winds," we 
see the " curved rim of fine blue gravel, thrown up in course of 
time by the waves, half of it gleaming from under the water, 
and the corresponding half of a lighter hue ; and in other parts 
bordering the lakes, groves, if I may so call them, of reeds and 
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bulrushes, or plots of water-lilies, lifting up their large target- 
shaped leaves to the breeze, while the white flower is heaving 
on the wave." 

This subtle essence of love, rising again and again through 
the quiet argument and detail of the book, like the voice of a 
hidden stream heard at intervals from the road on which we 
walk, is part of the charm of this book. 

Again, Wordsworth was first the poet, a poet also with 
certain fixed ideas on which his imagination always built ; so 
that another part of the charm of this book is the continual 
emergence of these poetic ideas through the prose. There is, 
also, the apparition of the Poet himself, speaking the poetic 
tongue ; more than in his letters, more than in the prefaces, does 
he here lift his head above the sober-moving waves of prose. 

The first of these fixed ideas is, that in the universe there 
was a living Will, — the soul as it were of its body, — which had 
pleasure in its own doings, and which could harmonise itself 
with Man. Some say that this was only a poetic sentiment. 
It may be so to them ; it may be so in itself But it was not 
so to Wordsworth. It was his deepest faith concerning what we 
call Nature, and there is not a single poem which has to do with 
the natural world in which it does not appear. 

It appears in this little book, but in a different way — and 
this is its interest — from the way it appears in his poetry. He 
is speaking, for example, of Mountain Tarns, and of their want 
of wood, and of " other cheerful images by which fresh water 
is usually attended," and he says that this inability in the tarn 
to give furtherance to the meagre vegetation excites the sense 
of some repulsive power strongly put forth, and thus deepens the 
melancholy natural to such scenes ; " but he does not leave the 
Tarn to this gloomy thought, but goes on — and the added 
thought is the origin of one of the finest passages in his 
mountain poetry — to say that the imagination is tempted to 
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attribute a voluntary power to every change which takes place 
in such a spot. 

This talk of repulsive and voluntary powers is an apparition 
of his idea. 

So, also, it appears in another way, when (speaking of the 
vapours which, exhaled from the lakes, brood on the heights, or 
descend to the valleys with inaudible motion) " he is disposed 
to sympathise with those who fancy these delicate apparitions 
to be the spirits of their departed ancestors ; " and, rising more 
and more into the poetic temper, thinks of the fleecy clouds 
that rest on the hiU-tops as caught and detained there by some 
mysterious impulse of love. 

Nor is this idea of a life in separate things, and of a vast, 
self-conscious thought, of which the phenomena of Nature are 
the form, the mere vague sentiment of one who did not observe 
the processes of Nature. Wordsworth had the eye of a field- 
geologist, and he describes (as Professor Geikie, writing for the 
popular eye, would describe) the way in which the shores of 
Eydal Mere were carved, or in which the outline of a wood, as 
it climbs a mountain, was wrought ; and I do not doubt myself 
that close observation of this kind is behind all the transcen- 
dental passages concerning Nature in his poetry. 

In this book, when he has done this accurate work, what do 
we find 1 He is not satisfied with the statement of the natural 
causes. His idea comes in ! and behind these causes, and 
present through them as power, he conceives of an actual Being 
who day by day has wrought out into beauty, for his own 
pleasure and for ours, the edges of the lake and of the wood. 
" We never contemplate these boundaries without some feeling, 
more or less distinct, of the powers of Nature by which they 
are imposed : " and if they are defaced by man, " such is the 
benignity of Nature, the scars will gradually disappear before a 
healing spirit." 
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A second part of this idea of a universal life in the world 
without us, is in his conception of a co-operative harmony be- 
tween the animals and Nature herself — a conception of which 
his poetry is full, and which is frequent in this little book. 

Mr. Darwin would have been pleased, as we in this poetic 
assembly are pleased, with Wordsworth, when he descries " the 
stately heron, with folded wings, that might seem to have 
caught their delicate hue from the blue waters by the side of 
which she watches." Again, in his Excursion, he describes the 
straight flight of the raven over the large bay under Place Fell. 
And when we read, " The waters were agitated, and the iron 
tone of the raven's voice was in fine keeping with the wild scene 
before our eyes," we think of the lines where this prose is made 
poetry — 

The crags repeat the raven's croak 
In symphony austere. 

The same idea fills another passage, where he describes the 
birds and the young lambs in the vales : " The notes of the 
birds, when listened to by the side of broad still waters, or 
when heard in unison with the murmuring of mountain brooks, 
have the compass of their power enlarged accordingly." That 
is a phrase alive with Wordsworth, but this which follows 
about the cuckoo is almost finer than anything in the famous 
poem : " There is also an imaginative influence in the voice of 
the cuckoo, when that voice has taken possession of a deep mountain 
valley, very different from anything which can be excited by 
the same sound in a flat country." Then he passes on to the 
lambs ; and we think of many a passage in the Doe of Rylstone : 
" These sportive creatures, as they gather strength, are turned 
out upon the open mountains, ami with their slender limbs, 
their snow-white colour, and their wild and light motions, 
beautifully accord or contrast with the rocks and lawns on 
which they seek their food." 
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Another part of his idea is that Nature takes up the needful 
works of Man into herself and unites her work to his, so that 
Man's work seems to be Nature's, and Nature's that of Man. 
Yet each, while ministering to one another, are distinct. 

Every one will remember many instances of this conception 
in Wordsworth's poems. 

I wish I had time to read you the whole passage in this 
book in which (speaking of the mountain cottages) he enshrines 
this thought ; but it is enough to take two sentences : the first, 
when he says — " that they remind the contemplative spectator 
of a production of Nature, and may (using a strong expression) 
rather be said to have grown than to be erected ; to have risen, 
by an instinct of their own, out of the native rock, so little is 
there in- them of formality, such is their wildness and beauty ; " 
the second, when, after describing the work of Nature on them, 
clothing them, roof and sides, with moss and ferns and flowers, 
he breaks out into his complete idea : " Hence buildings, which 
in their very form call to mind the processes of Nature, do 
thus, clothed in part with a vegetable garb, appear to be 
received into the bosom of the living principle of things, as it 
acts and exists among the woods and fields." 

Another part of the same idea (that Nature has a life not 
■ created in her by our imagination, but separate from ours), is, 
that she acts upon us from without, to awaken thought, to 
inspire feeling, — to do, in fact, on us the work of a teacher and 
a friend. This idea, expanded in a hundred poems, and one of 
the foundation-thoughts of The Prelude and The Excursion, is 
not neglected in this book. Here is the passage, and though 
it ought to be in poetry, it is not uninteresting to find our 
poetic idea in prose : — 

"A resident . . . must have experienced, while looking on 
the unruffled waters, that the imagination, by their aid, is 
carried into recesses of feeling otherwise impenetrable. . . . 
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All else speaks of tranquillity ; — not a breath of air, no rest- 
lessness of insects, and not a moving object perceptible — except 
the clouds gliding in the depths of the lake, or the traveller 
passing along, an inverted image, ■whose motion seems governed 
by the quiet of a time, to which its archetype, the living 
person, is, perhaps, insensible : — or it may happen, that the 
figure of one of the larger birds, a raven or a heron, is crossing 
silently among the reflected clouds, while the voice of the real 
bird, from the element aloft, gently awakens in the spectator 
the recollection of appetites and instincts, pursuits and occupa- 
tions, that deform and agitate the world, — yet have no power 
to prevent Nature from putting on an aspect capable of satisfy- 
ing the most intense cravings for the tranquil, the lovely, and 
the perfect, to which man, the noblest of her creatures, is 
subject. 

In this way Wordsworth is led from Nature to Mankind. 
It was the natural course with him ; and though his abiding of 
thought over human life was deep, yet as deep was his brood- 
ing over the life in Nature. 

According to the way in which our character is originally 
tempered, or is wrought at certain times, is our pleasure in the 
one or in the other side of Wordsworth's thinking; but he, 
more manifold than we, was seldom enthralled by the one 
without seeking, or at once seeing, the other. Hence the 
chapter in this book on the aspect of the country as affected 
by its inhabitants is full of human feeling ; while at the same 
time he writes as if he felt that the indwellers and all their 
work were actual receivers, day by day, of the sympathy of 
Nature. 

As to his own method of work, the Avay in which, having 
watched with ardent minuteness the aspects and changes of 
Nature during a long mountain walk, he added afterwards to 
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these the thoughts of human life .and duty that belonged to 
them (by right, as he would think, of pre-established harmony 
between the mind of Man and the mind of the Universe), you 
will find an example of it here, if you read the journal of the 
crossing of the pass of Kirkstone, and the poem wrought out of 
the memories of that day. 

I have but two things more to say. The first is, that not 
only does Wordsworth express in this little book his poetic 
ideas, but that he cannot help frequently falling into the modes 
of poetry in the midst of his prose. This apparition of the 
poet, as I said, is very pleasant, and if you read with open eyes, 
you will often have the pleasure of that sight. 

Phrases like these : " Turning round, we saw the mountains 
of Wastdale in tumult ; " " The Scawfell cataracts were voice- 
less;" "Skid daw also has his own rainbows;" "On this day 
the winds have been acting on the small lake of Rydal as if 
they had received command to carry its waters from their bed 
into the sky ; " " Such clouds, cleaving to their stations " — he 
is speaking of the fleecy clouds among the mountain-tops — " or 
lifting up suddenly their glittering heads from behind rocky 
barriers, or hurrying out of sight with speed of the sharpest 
edge," are not prose, nor in the manner of prose. 

Sometimes the delight he feels is so great that the prose is 
not only poetical in expression, but it is urged by his pleasure 
into rhythm. Here are two instances : " The lake, the clouds, 
and mists were all | in motion, to the sound of sweeping 
winds " — " The Den of Wastdale at our feet | a gulf immeasur- 
able." 

Nor, lastly, can he help, like a poet, creating or composing 
subjects. There 'are two (among a few others in this book) 
which, I have no doubt, Wordsworth had formed into poems in 
his mind ; and I will close this paper by reading them both. 
The first belongs to his ascent of Scawfell. They are on the top. 

C 
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' Look ! ' I exclaimed, ' at yon ship upon the glittering 
sea!' 'Is it a ship?' replied our shepherd-guide. 'It can 
be nothing else,' interposed my companion ; ' I cannot be 
mistaken, I am so accustomed to the appearance of ships at 
sea.' The Guide dropped the argument ; but, before a minute 
was gone, he quietly said, ' Now look at your ship ; it is 
changed into a horse.' So indeed it was, — a horse with a 
gallant neck and head. We laughed heartily; and, I hope, 
when again inclined to be positive, I may remember the ship 
and the horse upon the glittering sea ; and the calm confidence, 
yet submissiveness, of our wise Man of the Mountains, who 
certainly had more knowledge of clouds than we, whatever 
might be our knowledge of ships.'' 

This is, you may think, commonplace enough. But it is a 
subject, isolated, and touched in for such imaginative moral 
treatment, with constant reference to the whole natural scene 
around, as Wordsworth has done in the poem of Resolution and 
Independence, when the Leech-gatherer and the Moorland are 
wedded together. 

The other subject is more ideal ; and no one but a poet could 
have first made the thing seem so vivid, then so visionary — 
object and subject alike ; and no one, perhaps, but Wordsworth, 
could have so harmonised, as in the Doe of Rylstone, the 
animal, and the natural scene which accompanied it, — nor after- 
wards added to it his own passionate feeling of the mountain 
solitudes at night (with soft-sounding streams), nor finally 
brought all the mountains in, to embrace, with their invisible 
power, himself, and the quiet centre of the vision, the knoll, 
the dark yew-tree, and the white animal beneath it, and this : — 
" I shall say nothing of the moonlight aspett of the situation 
which had charmed us so much in the afternoon ; but I wish 
you had been with us when, in returning to our friend's house, 
we espied his lady's large white dog, lying in the moonshine 
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upon the round knoll under the old yew-tree in the garden, a 
romantic image — the dark tree and its dark shadow — and the 
elegant creature, as fair as a spirit ! The torrents murmured 
softly : the mountains down which they were falling did not, 
to my sight, furnish a back-ground for this Ossianic picture ; 
but I had a consciousness of the depth of the seclusion, and 
that mountains were embracing us on all sides; 'I saw not, 
but I felt that they were there.' " 

This is Wordsworth, and this is half his charm. It needs 
the humanity, and the metrical music he would have given 
it, had he put it into verse, and ordered it therein ; but who 
does not see the Poem within it ? 
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A FEW WORDS ON WORDSWORTH'S POSITION AS 

AN ETHICAL TEACHER. 

By the Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury. 

Wordsworth has on the whole been fortunate in his critics. 
If we leave out of sight the lucubrations of Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Review, we have first to notice the incomparable 
exposition of Coleridge, in the Biographia Literaria, where the 
poet was for the first time placed in his proper niche. The 
matured and thoughtful reflections of Sir Henry Taylor, originally 
published in the Quarterly Review, and now reprinted in his 
works, give an adequate account of the energy and force found 
by men of the generation now passing away in the works of 
Wordsworth. Principal Shairp, who is stiU happily employed 
in declaring to younger Oxonians the poetic faith of their 
elders, has blended biography and criticism in an admirable 
essay. If I do not make mention of the refined and subtle 
teachings of Mr. R. H. Hutton, the keen insight of Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, and the delightful and characteristic intro- 
duction to the selections, which are doing so much for Words- 
worth's fame, the reason will be apparent to the members of the 
Wordsworth Society. I venture, however, humbly to think 
that there are certain points in Wordsworth's writings, taken as 
a whole, which have hardly been touched upon as they deserve. 
A poet and a critic has said of the gifted sister of Maurice 
de Gu^rin, that "her soul had the same characteristic quality as 
his talent — distinction." If I may adapt and expand the phrase, 
I should say that there is in Wordsworth a distinction of moral 
elevation, which, when recognised adequately, discovers to us the 
reason why he has been a soother and guide of such spirits as 
John Stuart Mill, and why he bids fair to continue in the posi- 
tion, the unique position, of an ethical teacher as well as a great 
poet. In the remarkable introduction of Professor Jowett to 
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the Gorgias of Plato we find these words : " The true office of a 
poet or writer of fiction is not merely to give amusement, or to 
be the expression of the feelings of mankind, good or bad, or 
even to increase our knowledge of human nature. There have 
been poets in modern times, such as Goethe or Wordsworth, 
who have not forgotten their high vocation of teachers ; and 
the two greatest of the Greek dramatists owe their sublimity 
to their ethical character. The noblest truths, sung of in the 
purest and sweetest language, are still the proper material of 
poetry." And again ; " He (the poet) is his own critic, for the 
spirit of poetry and criticism are not divided in him. His 
mission is not to disguise men from themselves, but to reveal 
to them their own nature, and make them better acquainted 
with the world around them." I contend that the spirit of 
this instructive passage is to be found expressed in full com- 
pleteness in the poems of Wordsworth which treat especially 
of the deeper emotions of the soul. Wordsworth himself, in the 
interesting reply to the letter of Mathetes, contained in the third 
volume of The Friend (edition of 1844), has revealed his own 
method, and the truest convictions of his matured intellect. 
The prose of Wordsworth possesses certain excellencies of its 
own. In the pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra we 
find some passages recalling the stately majesty of Burke. 
There is a letter to Walter Scott, on Dryden, in the highest 
vein of manly criticism. In the Essay on Epitaphs there is 
a certain Miltonic ring. Biit the answer to Mathetes, in terse- 
ness and purity, is quite admirable. In his portrayal of the 
temptations and intellectual pitfalls of young men there is an 
expression of true sympathy. And when he claims for Nature 
the oflRce of " a teacher of truth " through joy and through 
gladness, we have a subtle exposition of the affinity he always 
delights to trace between the ministrations of natural beauty 
and the perfect freedom of the moral faculties. Youth must 
return to the visible universe, to ancient books, and to those 
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which breathe the ancient spirit. But beneath all desire for 
culture must reside the primary sense of duty. Man is ever 
to remember that to act is better than to think. The Ode to 
Duty all lovers of Wordsworth have, or ought to have, by 
heart. The poet evidently designs to bring into high relief the 
perfect play of a moral nature, wherein acts of virtue pass out 
of restraint into the glorious freedom and liberty which are 
proper to man. If it be asked, What in this and in The 
Happy Warrior constitute, in Wordsworth's eyes, the true 
panacea for moral ill 1, surely the word Self-government will 
supply all we are in search for. " Genial virtue falling back," as 
Sir Henry Taylor says, "upon severe virtue for support," is 
the governing motive of the Ode to Duty. The conclusion of 
the reply to Mathetes, in which the poet speaks of the transfer- 
once " in the transport of imagination of the law of moral to 
physical natures, and the contemplation of all modes of exist- 
ence as subservient to one spirit," is fitly followed by the stanza 
which I venture to quote, familiar though it may be to all 
present : — 

To humbler functions, awful Power ! 

I call thee : I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh ! let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live ! 

Mr. Hutton has said, that " Wordsworth alone, of all the 
great men of that day, had seen the light of the countenance of 
God, shining clear into the face of duty." I am inclined to 
think that as the world grows older a still greater value will 
attach to the ethical qualities of Wordsworth's verse. What- 
ever science may achieve, there will still be the stern whisper 
of a voice, " Thy duty do," and men, sated with the feverish 
poetry of emotion and sensation, will return to the sterner and 
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more barren heights " of verse that builds a princely throne 
on humble truth." The attraction which the terse vigour 
possessed by Burns in his moral mood had for Wordsworth 
men will continue to find in Michael, The Leech-Gatherer, and 
the great Ode. Nowhere, perhaps, has the awful contrast 
between the prisoned spirit and the buoyancy of nature been 
brought out so fully as in the poem on the lonely Leech- 
Gatherer. I must not, however, be tempted into enlarging 
on the true lessons to thought and action to be derived from 
poems in the recollection of all. Again and again, as we all 
know, throughout Wordsworth's poetry the outward picture is 
nothing to the poet unless it be connected with the freedom 
of duty, and the hope of immortality, where he finds the 
" diviner air " in which man is destined to expatiate. Un- 
doubtedly there are passages in The Excursion and The Prelude 
where we desire greater concentration of thought and expression, 
where the didactic impulse is hardly disguised ; but from both 
of these poems a noble cento of passages might be extracted, all 
tending to indicate the true tendency of his ethical system, 
" efiicacious in making men wiser, better, and happier." We 
are sometimes told that men are passing away from that stage 
of intellectual interest when the fragments of Coleridge and 
the poems of Wordsworth thrilled the souls of aspirant youth 
with a desire for a noble and dutiful life. It may be so. But 
I for one am still loath to believe that the hour of Wordsworth's 
empire as an ethical teacher and as a great poet is coming to 
an end. Mr. Emerson's words dwell in my memory : " Alone 
in his time he treated the human mind well, and with an 
absolute trust. His adherence to his poetic creed rested on 
real inspirations. The Ode on Immortality is the high-water 
mark which the intellect has reached in this age." May I 
venture to add, that his ethical teaching can never be separated 
from his poetic power ? They are twin stars. Never by the 
keenest science can they be separated. 
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THE PROPOSED PERMANENT LAKE DISTRICT 
DEFENCE SOCIETY. 

By H. D. Rawnsley. 

My only excuse for reading this paper is, that anything 
that pertains to the English Lake District has an interest for 
members of a Wordsworth Society. The battle that was lately 
fought and won against the steam-dragon of Honister — the 
Braithwaite and Buttermere Railway — is a thing of the past, 
but to Wordsworth is owed all thanks for the winning of it, and 
here, beneath the shadow of the nation's shrine, — where some- 
thing has been done to bring the grave-faced poet, in medi- 
tative mood, with his unuplifted eyes, visibly before us, — we 
may fitly thank him in the strength of whose spirit the victory 
was gained. There will, it is believed, in the near future, be 
more invasions and desecrations of Lakeland to be withstood. 
The meeting to-day is fair augury that the same spirit will 
strengthen our hands to the necessary resistance. 

We have found the double truth of that Sonnet Words- 
worth wrote when he heard of the projected railway line to 
Windermere. We know now that 

There is no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault, 

and we also know that the " beautiful romance of Nature " — 
which any Lakeland hill or dale (and Borrodale in particular) 
may be said to be — 

Given to the passing traveller's rapturous glance, 
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can so well " plead for its peace," that in less than three weeks 
from the day when it was heard that the projectors of a mineral 
and passenger line from Braithwaite to Buttermere had complied 
with standing orders, and that their Bill was awaiting a first 
reading in the House, the Standard, Spectator, Daily News, 
Times, Saturday, Pall Mall, Punch, The World, The Manchester 
Guardian, The Leeds Mercury, The Yorkshire Post, and many- 
other important provincial papers, were in arms, and, righteously 
and effectively indignant, did 

With torrents pure and strong, 
And constant voice protest against the wrong. 

The line from the Sonnet, 

Given to the passing traveller's rapturous glance, 

was quoted, because, from letters received upon the subject from 
many well-known names in English life and literature, one was 
so struck by the way in which such a valley as Borrodale had 
left an indelible impression of its beauty upon the minds of 
those who but once had visited it. One was prepared for this 
by reading a chance passage in Sir Archibald Alison's life, 
when, after describing his walk up Borrodale and over the 
Honister Pass to Buttermere, he speaks of that single walk 
remaining with him, a vision of beauty, clear and bright after a 
period of forty years of toil and travel. Forgive me if I quote 
a passage or two from the letters received to show what I 
mean. 

The Dean of Westminster, through whose courtesy we are 
here to-day met, wrote : " I have only once seen Borrodale, 
but that once was quite sufficient to make me willing to do 
anything in my power to help you to preserve it." 

I know I shall not have to apologise to him if, side by side, 
I quote a letter received from a poor working woman in Bir- 
mingham, who, sending a shilling towards " The Borrodale and 
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Derwentwater Defence Fund," said with pathos : " Will you 
kindly receive this mite from a Birmingham working woman, 
in grateful remembrance of a holiday in the district, whose 
never-to-be-forgotten beauties have been a joy to her through 
many hours of toil in dirt and smoke 1 " 

In this last successful attempt to prevent the spoliation of 
Borrodale in the eyes of the 40,000 visitors who annually pass 
up it, and the vulgarising and disquieting of the valley to please 
the pockets and whims of nine non-resident quarry speculators, 
it is true that for us the railways fought in their courses. 
Most fortunate was it for us that Sir Thomas Chambers and 
other City magnates wished to take their wives and families in 
third-class carriages from Chingford to High Beech, and to try 
their hand at improving the Epping Forest scenery by con- 
structing railway embankments which should have all the 
appearance of being " natural undulations of the ground." 
Most opportune for us, too, was it, that the directors of the 
Underground Railway, 

Those [Mm]ooinfortable moles, whom, what they do, 
Teaches the limit of the just and true, 

had obtained blow-holes for their sulphurous breath which 
would permanently disfigure the Thames Embankment hard by. 
But, apart from the indignation roused against the too-power- 
ful railway monopolies, and the mischief they were likely to do 
in the interest of the shareholder, there was evidence that Words- 
worth's spirit of protest against railway invasion of one of the 
few retiring-grounds left to the old age of busy men — one of 
the few gathering-grounds for thought and commune with 

The Motion, and the Spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things — 

one of the few recreation-grounds open to, and within easy 
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distance for, the toilers of our nortliern towns, — there was 
evidence, I repeat, that that Wordsworthian spirit of protest 
was keenly alive, and was making itself heard and felt in our 
midst, so that at last, as the Spectator of April 1 4 put it, " Even 
the promoters of the line, who persisted till they reached the 
Lords, felt the indignation of every educated man in England." 
Not the least interesting feature in the campaign was the strong 
sense of the need of resistance to our English Lake destruction 
that was felt across the Border. My friend Professor Knight, 
the Founder of the Wordsworth Society, was a sheet-anchor 
of hope and encouragement to all of us who were organising 
resistance. He urged that resistance on many potent grounds, 
but specially urged that the question of whether this or that 
Lakeland valley was or was not to be destroyed rested neither 
with the inhabitants nor inheritors of the dales — "for the 
dales in their beauty were the heritage of every Englishman." 
And he also stated strongly that it was his conviction that since 
it was only the educated mind that would fully enter into 

The joy 
Of elevated thoughts, the sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, 

it was not fair to say. This matter of whether a railway shall 
be made amongst the Lakes is simply a question of whether the 
large masses of our manufacturing towns need or care to be 
convenienced by the easy passage that a locomotive will give 
them to this or that particular place. For though he would 
welcome them gladly to Nature's sanctuary, he felt that the 
outing, and not the scenery, was what the masses came for; 
and, given the outing, the masses would be happy at whatever 
station they were set loose from the cheap excursion railway 
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carriages. There is much truth in this. As regards the first 
point, certain it is that the inhabitants of the dales, who have 
their world of beauty " too much with them late and soon," 
are not the safest guardians of their lovely homes. 

One of the said dalesmen said to me, as we talked the mat- 
ter over on the bridge at Grange : " Eh, but I 'se not sure but 
what it ull add sommat new howiver to t' scenery. It ull be a 
gay bit of life will a rail, mind ye, and folk ull set watches by 
trains ; it ull happen be a girt improavement to Borridale will 
railway." While, as for the somewhat notorious Lake District 
Association, which has as one motive of its existence the 
advertising of the natural charms of Lakeland and its hotels, 
and, under most distinguished patronage, begs subscriptions to 
enable it to carry on the work, as indicated in its Eule 2, oi render- 
ing Lakeland attractive and popular as a place of resort and residence, 
— with the exception of one working member, and its noble 
President, the Earl of Bective, this Society from first to last 
was obstinately in favour of the proposed Braithwaite and 
Buttermere line, and played into the hands of the promoters in 
a most curious manner. Heaven save us from such custodians 
of the Lakes ! But to return to the interest felt and help that 
came from across the Border : — 

Principal Shairp wrote from St. Andrews : — 

" England has not so many holiday-grounds open to all her 
people that she can afford to let one of the most beautiful be 
wantonly destroyed and desecrated. ... In those solitary 
places, thousands every year, of all sorts and conditions of our 
countrymen, gather bodily refreshment and mental elevation. 
This surely is a national privilege not lightly to be sacrificed." 

From Edinburgh we heard Professor Blackie's fierce and 
emphatic sentences : — 

" I cannot imagine any more sacred duty of good citizens, 
at the present moment, than to save the natural beauties of the 

D 
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country from the defacing operations of men who have no sense 
for anything in the world but mercantile speculation and the 
lust of gain. If God made the world beautiful, it was that its 
beauty might be enjoyed, and men have no right for local con- 
venience and temporary utilities to make it systematically ugly." 

From Professor Campbell Fraser came the wise words : — 

" It is because I believe that the struggle to bar the entrance 
of the Stygian locomotive into Borrodale is on behalf of 
interests in which the whole nation is concerned, that I cordially 
co-operate. 

" The increasing pressure of life in this crowded and busy 
island is one of many reasons why the north-west corner of 
England should be saved as one of the few classic retreats still 
open for rest and recreative communion with Nature to those 
who Jiave to do the work and thought of the world. The national 
education, and our continued social stability, so bound up with 
the higher education, make such retreats more than ever 
necessary for us. At least the vales of Curriberlani and West- 
moreland, charged with the spirit of JVordsworth, must he left 
undisturbed hy sound of the railway, as Nature's own English 
University in the age of great cities." 

From Glasgow came help and enthusiastic encouragement. 
With such a friend as the Poet of the Border, Professor Veitch, 
to back us, we need never fear for help in time of English 
Lakeland invasion or desecration. All that work and word 
will do will be done by him. We owe him great thanks. 
Principal Caird was warmly with us, as also was Mr. Smart, 
the Secretary of the Euskin Society in Glasgow. 

Professor Edward Caird wrote : " Parliament might as well 
sanction the taking of the canvases from their frames in the 
National Gallery to be used for towels, as give powers to the 
Braithwaite and Buttermere Railway," a sentence which for pith 
reminds one of a sentence in Mr. Frederick Harrison's letter. 
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" tliat he would rather see a railway through Hyde Park than 
through Borrodale." Professor Nichol was, in his letters, as 
indignant as a great command of language and a powerful way of 
putting things enables a man to be. Of the hundreds of letters 
received from men and women who knew Borrodale well, there 
seemed to be in each some individualising difference in the 
reasons given for their individual protests. 

One gentleman, who offered £1000 if Government would 
buy up Honister and preserve it unquarried to futurity, wrote : 
" The English people have the good fortune to inherit a small 
group of mountains, geologically among the most ancient, 
artistically among the most beautiful, on the face of the earth. 
Hitherto the Railway Companies, while they have been granted 
greater facilities for bringing people who have to spend a greater 
part of their lives in less favoured spots, to within easy reach of 
our fairest playground, have been prevented from marring its 
beauty, and, what is of more importance, from disturbing its 
serenity. In these days of high-pressure and competition the 
value of places where the beauty of Nature may be enjoyed, 
apart from the disturbing influences of railway and factory, is 
such as cannot be estimated in gold. If mining companies are to 
be allowed to fill up our lakes, and railway companies to destroy 
the grand sweep of our hillsides, where are our poets and artists 
to draw their inspiration in the future, and ivhere are the 
masses to cultivate those higher feelings which make it alone possible 
to under stand the artists and poets ?" 

I ask you to remember that last sentence, for Sir F. 
Leighton, the President of the Eoyal Academy, in his letter 
spoke truly when he said : " A passionate love for the beauties 
of Nature is one of the finest and most wholesome features of 
English character. The growing tendency to blot out or to 
foul the springs from which that love is fed, is, in my view, a 
grave and forecasting evil." He added, " By all means add my 
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name to the names of those who protest with warmth and 
dismay against the prospect of running a railway through 
Borrodale." 

The author of John Inglesant brought into prominent view 
another feature of the evil of scarring the sides of our Lake 
hills with quarries and rails, and enlisted the sound commercial 
spirit on our side. He showed that the opening of fresh 
quarries, at a time when slate was a glut in the market, was 
part and parcel of the short-sighted policy by which the pro- 
jectors of such railways, and the necessary bubble companies to 
pay for them, were making mischief in the English world of 
trade. He did not, you may be sure, forget the other reasons 
in the higher worlds for protest against this special injury to 
the land of thought, and the resting-place of weary hand and 
brain workers of to-day. 

Of course, in this national defence, as it eventuated, of a 
national pleasure-ground, hard things were said of the defenders. 
They were accused of an unrighteous wish to keep cheap- 
trippers at a distance, of 

Grudging that crowded streets send out 
In Sabbath glee the sons of care and doubt. 

But such calumny was as old as the attack on Wordsworth 
when he protested for the sake of Lakeland quiet. When 
Wordsworth wrote his Sonnet against railways, it would seem, 
from a letter Hartley Coleridge penned to a Kendal paper, 
dated Ambleside, Nov. 20, 1844, that he was accused of wish- 
ing to keep the multitudes from visiting the Lakes. 

" I do protest," says Hartley Coleridge, " against the 
calumny — calumny, I hope, of ignorance, not of malice — which 
ascribes to Wordsworth the unworthy wish to make the Lakes 
a cabinet curiosity, like a unique copy of a book to be shown as 
a special favour to such of his admirers as come in their own 
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" Mr. Wordsworth does not object to the railroad because it 
will bring a poorer class to see the Lakes than has hitherto 
been able to indulge in that luxury, but for the sake of the in- 
evitable violation of domestic privacy, for the stones and trees 
and the humble homes it must destroy. ... I believe Mr. 
Wordsworth objects, not for himself, but for Nature and man- 
kind." 

This last reason for protest against railway lines in Lake- 
land is as forcible to-day as it was in 1844. It is true that 
the Lake District is fairly girdled with the iron rail, and easy 
access is possible from all sides. It is equally true that each 
year brings larger crowds of tourists, who avail themselves of 
it, into the country. Yet the Cumbrian and Westmoreland 
peasant, for all the attempts to spoil him, for all the tourist 
prices and presents, is as yet a character unspoiled. It does 
credit to his moral sinew that it is so; he is sorely tempted and 
tampered with. But these dalesmen are made of such rare 
peasant stuff that it is worth preserving. Slow of song, brief 
of speech, but sure of word as they are, where else in any much- 
betouristed part of England will travellers find such freedom of 
foot to come and go over intakes, and through farms, as is allowed 
him by the men of Westmoreland and Cumberland? If ever 
you do find yourself brought up sharp by word of mouth or by 
notice-board, it will be almost certainly by some one who has 
bought up the small statesmen, and laid farm to farm, and 
brings his. city manners with him. 

Where else in England will you find whole valleys in which, 
from end to end, to put key into house-door at night-time, or 
during absence from home, is an unheard-of thing 1 

It was but the other day that Mr. Maurice wrote that he 
had had a lasting impression of the honesty of our Lakeland 
folk made upon him, when, years ago, he first stepped from the 
train at Windermere ; he asked where he should deposit his 
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luggage while he proceeded up Orrest Head to bide the starting 
of the coach, and was told " he could just leave it anywhere, 
in- or out-side the station." " For," said the stationmaster, 
"it 'ill be safe; we are none of your Liverpool nor London folk up 



But Wordsworth, as Coleridge tells us in his " apologetic 
letter," had the homes of these dalesmen in his mind when he 
protested against the railway's invasion of them. And no one who 
has heard how, three years ago, the little village of Eosthwaite 
in Borrodale was made pandemonium by the navvies engaged to 
construct a little slate tramway high up on the Honister Pass, 
can fail to see that a grave consideration is owed to the 
dwellers and inheritors of the dales when any scheme is pro- 
jected that will bring so alien and unwelcome an element into 
their midst as a swarm of navvies. 

" It uU be a bad day for Borridale if they come hereabout," 
said a Eosthwaite farmer to me when I was collecting evidence 
against the Braithwaite and Buttermere Eailway, " It ull be 
bad for t' young lasses, and bad for t' holiday folk, and had for 
t' chicks, and we shell hev to clap on locks o round " ! ! ! 

Now for the conclusion of the whole matter : If the 
Honister Pass steam-dragon has been baffled, other objection- 
able threats of invasion of Northern England's recreation- and 
thinking-grounds are being made. Other projects are already 
astir. Our only chance of keeping Lakeland inviolate is to be 
on the watch with a powerful national, one might dare to say 
international, committee — for the Americans are as indignant as 
we are at the attempt on Borrodale — and the Scotch lakes and 
hills are in equal jeopardy — with a backing of Members of 
Parliament to help us at Westminster, and a considerable sum 
of money behind us for expenses if need be. This can, it is 
thought, best be done by forming a Permanent Lake District 
Defence Society, which, in league with the Common Preserva- 
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tion Society, and such associations with such kindred aims, as 
the Kyrle and Euskin Societies are, shall have a Guarantee Fund 
of not less than £5000 ready for use. 

The Executive of the Borrodale and Derwentwater Defence 
Committee have issued circulars, of which I append a copy, and 
the Guarantee Fund already is in process of formation. 

Some time hence, who knows, a wise Government may en- 
able the Lake District to have a special Act to protect it from 
railroad outrage for the people, as has been done in the 
Yosemite Valley of America (though there the State not only 
provided an Act, but first bought it up for the people's use). 

Meanwhile it is suggested, that as many members of the 
Wordsworth Society have already shown their zeal in the 
cause, it would be a gracious act to the memory of the great 
poet if, as a body, they elected to co-operate with the Lake 
District Defence Society. 

Lord Houghton (then Mr.Milnes), in answer to Wordsworth's 
Sonnet (in days, I suppose, when it looked as if steam was never 
to be turned off in a siding, or to blow off at a terminus, but was 
to dash its hot way through all things), said in sonnet fashion — 

The hour may come, — nay, must, in these our days, 
When the harsh steam-car with the cataract's shout 
Shall mingle its swift roll, and motley rout 
Of multitudes these mountain echoes raise. 
And thou, the Patriarch of these pleasant ways, 
Canst hardly grudge that crowded streets send out 
In Sabbath glee the sons of care and doubt 
To read these scenes by light of thine own lays. 

We answer, that neither the Patriarch, nor we his humble 
and very grateful disciples, grudge the fair free use of Lake- 
land to all sons of toil and doubt who will come, AVordsworth 
in hand, " to see, and honour, and believe." The more the better 
for England's future of thought and high feeling. 
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Lord Houghton continues : — 

Disordered laughter, and encounter rude, 

The poet's finer sense perchance may pain, 

Yet many a glade and nook of solitude 

For quiet walk and thought will still remain 

Where he the poor intruders may elude, 

Nor lose one golden dream from all their homely gain. 

It is a grotesque picture — Wordsworth dodging, to get away 
from the tourist swarms in Ambleside, up the Stockghyll ravine, 
then losing half of his golden dream by finding he has to elude 
" more poor intruders " at the top of the Force ; or, turning 
home by some old familiar way, to find he must double back to 
get to Eydal without " encounter rude," and its accompani- 
ment of " disordered laughter," all the poet's golden dream 
now lost, and himself in a bad temper into the bargain. We 
maintain, as is maintained by Dr. Cradock — than whom no 
one living more thoroughly knows the Eydal poet's haunts — 
that once let " the harsh steam-car, with the cataract's shout" 
mingle its " swift roll" in any single valley, a precedent will be 
established " for even worse outrages," and no vale will be safe. 
We shall have, as Professor Euskin prophesied the other day, 
" A railway for Cook's excursions train up Scaw Fell, another 
up Helvellyn, and a third up Skiddaw, with a circular line to 
connect all three branches." 

No glade, no nook of solitude 

For quiet walk and thought will then remain, 

and England will be immeasurably the poorer. Professor E. 
Dowden of Dublin, in a letter of protest against the steam- 
dragon of Honister, wrote : — " As one century generally dis- 
covers the sins of its predecessors, and is hard on them, I have 
some hopes that the twentieth century, so close at hand, may 
grow indignant with the nineteenth for its destruction of so 
much that forms part of the true wealth of life, and resolve to 
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act more wisely." Let us, as a Wordsworth Society, determine, 
so far as pertains to Westmoreland and Cumberland, to help 
the nineteenth century to a timely repentance. England is 
beginning to become a nation that believes in education. There 
is hope that as the next generation will be much more busy to 
need the pleasure-grounds of Lakeland undestroyed, so it will 
be more capable of appreciating their peace and beauty undis- 
turbed. 

Weay Vicarage, April 1883. 

P.S. — Since reading the above at the London Meeting a 
letter has reached me from America, which is worth quoting. 
Mr. C. J. Hubbard, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, writes : — 
" If voices from this side of the Atlantic could prevent the 
Vandalism of the proposed railway along the shores of Der- 
wentwater — as dear to the hearts of many Americans as it is 
to English tourists — I am sure the Company would be forced 
to abandon the project. I have a vivid recollection of the 
beauties of your Lake Country, and I sincerely hope that nothing 
will be done to mar the lovely scenery. The railroad magnates 
here (as with you) have no mercy upon our landscape, and 
everything is sacrificed to increase dividends." That last sen- 
tence is bad hearing, but even in America there is a deter- 
mined stand now being made to keep the locomotive from some 
of the finest scenery. Many attempts have been made to 
obtain sanction for lines through the Adirondac Valley without 
success ; and only the other day some Americans, speaking of 
the pvjecied L. N.-W. B. branch from Tanwath, up the beautiful 
Eamont Vale to Pooleij Bridge, at the foot of UUswater, said that 
in America the projectors of such a line would have no chance 
of obtaining sanction for it from the Legislature. 
' H. D. R. 
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DERWENTWATER and BORRODALE DEFENCE FUND. 

We, the undersigned Members of the Executive Committee, 
beg herewith to tender you our most sincere thanks for your 
co-operation and assistance in the successful opposition to the 
Braithwaite and Buttermere Eailway Scheme. 

Although the Bill has been withdrawn, we have good reason 
for believing that other projects of an aggressive nature are in 
contemplation. It is therefore proposed to form a Permanent 
Society for the defence of the Lake District, of which Society 
we earnestly hope you will become a Member. 

We have determined to raise a Guarantee Fund of at least 
£5000. 

The existence of this fund will in itself check the promotion 
of objectionable railway schemes in the future. 

We suggest that the amount of each guarantee should be 
not less than £1, and your liability will only extend to objects 
of which you may approve. 

A copy of our balance-sheet will be forwarded to you in due 
course. 

W. H. HILLS, The Knoll, Ambleside. 
ALBERT FLEMING, Neaum Crag, Skelwith. 
HERBEET MOSER, Vicarage Terrace, Kendal. 
GORDON SOMERVELL, Hazelthwaite, Winder- 
mere, Hon. Treasuni: 
H. D. RAWNSLEY, Wray Vicarage, Ambleside, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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NOTES ON THE LOCALITIES OF THE DUDDON 
SONNETS. 

By Herbert Eix, B.A. 
Sonnet I. 

I seek the birthplace of a native stream (line 9). 

The Duddon rises on Wrynose Fell, though whereabouts on 
Wrynose Fell it rises is not so easy to determine. James 
Thome, indeed, in his pretty little book, Bambles hij Rivers, has 
furnished a picture of the source of the Duddon, and given 
directions for finding it, warning his readers at the same time 
that the " real source " may easily be overlooked and the 
wrong spot selected. But his woodcut is so vague and feature- 
less that the traveller who tries to identify the spot which it 
represents will find in this wild waste of rocks and rivulets any 
number of combinations which exactly suit it. Following, 
however, the stream which lies most nearly in a line with the 
lower bed of the river, it will be found to rise in a spot which 
commands a wide prospect : the valley of the Brathay, from 
Langdale Tarn to the head of Windermere, being in the fore- 
ground, and, in the background, wave upon wave of distant 
mountain ranges. Geographically speaking, this appears to 
me to be the source of the Duddon. 

Poetically speaking, however, I should choose a different 
beck as the infant Duddon. As you go from Fell Foot to 
Cockley Beck, turn sharply to the right at the Three-Shire 
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Stones, and you will come, at the distance of 200 yards, to a 
deep cleft, draped on either side with bracken and parsley-fern, 
and overarched by two mountain ashes which spring from the 
rock on either side, and interweave their branches midway. 
Just above this grotto the stream divides. The branch on the 
right hand, as you go towards the source, is the rill which I 
have already noticed as leading to the geographical source, but 
the left-hand branch is that which the poet is more likely to 
have followed when he sought " the birthplace " of the Duddon. 
It is somewhat the larger of the two, and decidedly the more 
picturesque. 

Following this stream we find it rising at a point whence 
neither the Brathay nor the Duddon Valley can be seen. We 
are surrounded by a perfect wilderness of huge hill-tops, and 
the spot, with its surroundings, answers well to the description 
given in the second and third Sonnets. We are in the midst 
of a " lofty waste," haunted by the Spirit of " Desolation ; " the 
" whistling blast,'' which is never wanting in Wrynose Pass, 
sweeps bleakly by, and the "naked stones," such as the poet 
chose for his seat, are scattered all around. 

As to the " tripping lambs " which supply a simile in the 
third Sonnet, it is truly wonderful where those fell lambs will 
climb to ! Not only do you encounter them on these lofty and 
desolate fells, where it seems almost strange to meet with any 
living creature, but, if you look upward, you will see them high 
above you, almost on the crown of Pike o' Blisco. 

Sonnet III. 

Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed a gleam 

Of brilliant moss, instinct imth freshness rare {lines 12, 13). 

"A gleam of brilliant moss" refers, no doubt, to the 
Sphagnum; or Bog-moss, which grows here in large patches, very 
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noticeable among the sombre ling and heather, and which 
shines like gold when the sunlight is upon it. 



Sonnet IV. 

Taha, cradled Nursling of the mountain, take 

This parting glance, no negligent adieu! (lines 1, 2.) 

The "parting glance" of this Sonnet would naturally be taken 
just before rounding the brow of the hill. The path drops some- 
what suddenly, so that two or three steps bring the traveller 
from a level whence the " sinuous lapse " of the stream may be 
seen for some distance, to a stage where it is entirely hidden 
from view. The Duddon, which, since it reached the level of 
Wrynose Gap, has gently wound its way through bracken and 
rushes, now suddenly descends to the valley by a quick series of 
falls, as by a flight of steps. The first of these falls — a very 
pretty cascade — is doubtless the " dizzy steep " mentioned in 
the Sonnet. 

Sonnet V. 

Sonnet v. is generally taken to be descriptive of Cockley 
Beck. Here, as we emerge from Wrynose Bottom, the first 
trees meet the eye after a full two miles of monotony and stones, 
and here, too, is the first cottage where the " ruddy children " of 
another generation " sport through the summer day." The 
cottage itself is not indeed surrounded at the present time by 
" sheltering pines " — that is a feature which applies better to 
another cottage half a mile lower down the stream. The pines 
may, of course, have disappeared since Wordsworth's day; 
or, more probably, one spot furnished him here, as in other 
poems, with the main idea, while accessory features were 
borrowed from other quarters, or created by the imagination. 
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Sonnet VI. 

FLOWERS. 

The little rill described above in the note on Sonnet i., 
has worn for itself a channel deep enough to shelter the " sundry- 
flowers " (line 6) which form the subject of Sonnet VI. The 
"trembling eyebright" (line 10) and the "purple thyme" (line 
1 1) still grace the Duddon, even in these "unfruitful solitudes ;" 
and, in addition to these, I found in the same little gully last 
July (1882) the Spearwort, the Milkwort, the Small Bedstraw, 
and the Potentilla tormentilla. 

Sonnet VIII. 

W/iat aspect bore the man who roved orjled. 
First of his tribe, to this dark dell? (lines 1, 2.) 

This probably does not refer to any particular spot, but to the 
whole of the upper valley of the Duddon. There is nothing that 
can, strictly speaking, be called a " dell " anywhere between 
Cockley Beck and Birks Brig. The term, I imagine, is merely 
used as an equivalent for dale, and includes the whole space 
between the two ranges of fells which here bound the valley. 

This part of the river- valley is certainly quite of a character 
to have inspired the Sonnet. It is almost treeless, and the 
ground on either side of the stream is covered with bracken 
and loose blocks of granite, while the fells rise steeply on either 
hand, and are capped by naked crags. The epithet " dark " 
(line 2) is not inappropriate, inasmuch as the valley just here 
runs due north and south, so that it gets neither the early 
morning nor the evening sun. 
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Sonnets IX. and X. 

THE stepping-stones. 

There are three principal sets of stepping-stones across the 
Duddon. The iirst set is between Cockley Beck and Birks Brig^ 
a little below a farmhouse called Black Hall ; the second set, 
called by the natives of the district the " Fiddle Steps," is in a 
deep hollow between Birks Brig and Seathwaite, at a point 
where the footpath to Eskdale crosses the Duddon ; and the 
third is just opposite Seathwaite. 

Of these, the second, I think, may be disregarded ; they are 
little known, and there is nothing to be said in favour of them. 
The question lies, then, between the first and third, which 
we will call respectively the upper and the lower stones. 

James Thorne has fixed upon the upper stones as those of 
Wordsworth's two Sonnets, and has given a picture of them. 
His woodcut is very rude, but is sufficiently defined by the 
number of the stones, the gate on the right, and the distant 
cottage on the left, all of which indicate the upper stones as 
those which he intends to represent. Miss Martineau, on the 
contrary, in her Survey of the Lake District,''- appears to regard 
the stones opposite Seathwaite as the stones; and this is the 
traditional view. Any inhabitant of Seathwaite or Ulpha, if 
asked for " Wordsworth's Stones," would at once direct the 
stranger to the lower stones. 

There is something to be said for each of these views. The 
upper stones fit in with the order of the Sonnets, coming after 
the Sonnet about Cockley Beck, and before the Sonnets about 
the Faery Chasm, Seathwaite Chapel, and Ulpha Kirk. But 
the lower steps answer better to the description of the scene. 

' Whellan's History and Topography of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
4to, Pontefraot, 1860, p. 56. 

E 
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The " zone chosen for ornament,'' and the " studied symmetry " 
are much more applicable to the lower than to the upper stones ; 
and " yon high rock " (Sonnet x. 1. 1 3) is wholly inapplicable 
to the upper stones, as there is no rock of any sort at hand, 
while the lower stones are overshadowed by Wallabarrow 
Crag. 

Then, again, the upper stones are on the high-road ; any- 
body driving up the valley must pass close to them, and Words- 
worth must have seen them again and again in his visits to 
this region, while the lower stones have to be looked for and 
are approached by a narrow footpath which leads off the road 
and crosses two considerable fields before the Duddon is reached. 
But on the other hand the very beauty of the lower stones, 
once seen, would fix them in the poet's mind for ever. 

In respect of beauty there is indeed no comparison between 
the two spots. The lower stones are approached down a flowery 
slope and through a grove of larches, and, crossing the stream 
by them, you are landed in a coppice through which the foot- 
path winds most prettily, while the upper stones are approached 
from a perfectly level bit of rough pasture, and land you face 
to face with a bare stone wall. The lower stones are eighteen 
in number, counting only the principal ones, or you can make 
twenty-one of them ; they are of a bluish tint, are set at equal 
distances, and form a beautiful curve down stream, looking to a 
fanciful eye as though they were bending with the current. 
The upper stones are nine in number, or you may make eleven 
of them, and they are in a straight line. 

Perhaps, taking all things into consideration, the most 
probable view is that Sonnets IX. and x. were originally inspired 
by the beauty of the lower stones, but when the Duddon Sonnets, 
written at various times, came subsequently to be strung 
together, the place given to these two Sonnets was either 
accidentally or of set purpose determined by the position of the 
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upper stones. The series being arranged from memory of 
the order in which the scenes occur, it is very possible that this 
misplacement may have been accidental; but it is not at all 
impossible that it may have been intentional, and for this 
reason : — The emphasis of the earlier Sonnets in general, and 
of the opening lines of Sonnet ix. in particular, is on the 
growth of the " struggling rill " — a thought which would be 
rather out of place if it came later in the series. In short, the 
motive of the Sonnet best suits the position of the upper stones, 
while some of the descriptive features may be taken from the 
lower or traditional stepping-stones. 

Sonnet XI. 

THE FAERY CHASM. 

Adopting the view explained in the last note as to the 
stepping-stones, the position of the " Faery Chasm," which 
formerly puzzled me a good deal, and which I find has puzzled 
others besides me, becomes perfectly clear. I formerly looked 
for it below Seathwaite, whereas it is considerably above Sea- 
thwaite, and is, in fact, the very next striking feature that occurs 
after the stepping-stones at Black Hall are passed. It is the 
chasm which is crossed by Birks Brig. 

The stream is here precipitated down a series of falls, and 
at the same time is forced into a much narrower channel than 
it has hitherto occupied. In its downward course it is thrust 
from side to side in a series of some half-dozen rebounds. The 
effect is that the flood is churned into a mass of foam, while the 
rocks between which it is driven are worn into the most fan- 
tastic shapes. They are scooped into basins and niches, and 
caverns and arches, and carved into pillars of all shapes, some 
having an odd spiral twist. Anything of a more elfin character 
could hardly be conceived. 
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There is a rock of blue granite cropping up from the bed of 
the stream below the bridge, which might very well do for the 
" sky-blue stone" (line 2). 

I could not learn that any faery tradition was associated 
with the place. 

Sonnet XII. 

HINTS FOR THE FANCY. 

Immediately after leaving Birks Brig the stream plunges 
into a gorge — the " deep-worn channel " of this Sonnet. By 
dint of wading and clambering, all the picturesque features 
described in the Sonnet may be seen, though it is not possible 
to penetrate the gorge to any very great distance, and the tra- 
veller is forced at last to resume the road. The channel is 
so deep and confined that the stream cannot be seen from the 
road, and this is the first time since leaving the source that the 
Duddon is lost to sight. It is this fact which gives rise to the 
concluding lines of the Sonnet : — 

Turn from the sight, enamoured Muse — we must ; 
And, if thou canst, leave them without regret ! 

Sonnet XIII. 

OPEN PROSPECT. 

In determining the spot to which this Sonnet belongs two 
conditions have to be satisfied. In the first place, Seathwaite 
must be seen from it ; and, in the second, there must be an 
open prospect of fields. Now, from Cockley Beck to Ulpha 
there is no single spot upon the road satisfying these two con- 
ditions. With one possible exception, which I shall mention 
presently, there is, I believe, only one station in all the valley 
which supplies them, and that is the summit of a rock called 
in maps and guide-books " Pen Crag," but which the dalesmen 
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always call simply " The Pen." There are two additional rea- 
sons for regarding the Pen as the station whence "Wordsworth 
viewed his " open prospect." The first is, that the point from 
which the ascent of the crag is most conveniently made is iden- 
tical with the point where the Duddon makes his second plunge 
into a rocky abyss, which plunge is signalised in the very next 
Sonnet (xiv). Thus, at the very point where the poet is enabled 
to gain a view of" the haunts of men," "some awful Spirit" impels 
the torrent "utterly to desert" those haunts, and to make a 
second plunge into the wilderness. An increased significance is 
thus given to each of the Sonnets (xiii. and xiv.) by the juxta- 
position of the localities which they describe. The second 
reason for fixing upon the Pen is derived from Sonnet xvii., 
which belongs to the same group. The Pen is almost the only 
place from which Hardknott, with its Eoman Camp, and Stone- 
side, with its Druid Circle, can both be seen at the same time. 
The one lies far up the valley, the other far down it, and from 
nearly every point of view whence one can be seen, the other is 
hidden by the intervening Pen ; but from the Pen itself both 
are clear in view. I infer, therefore, that Xlii. XIV. XV. xvi. 
and XVII. all belong either to the Pen or to the gorge of which 
the Pen forms one wall. And it is to be noted that imme- 
diately below the Pen we drop into Seathwaite, which is the 
subject of Sonnet xvili. 

I should explain, in connection with this, that the Pen stands 
in the centre of the valley a prominent and inviting look-out, 
and that the easy slope, by which it is on one side ascended, rises 
from the high-road, so that anybody who cares for views at 
all — and Wordsworth above all people — would not think of 
passing by without climbing to such an obvious point of 
vantage. 

The " one possible exception" to which I alluded above is 
the point on the Coniston road, mentioned by Wordswortli in 
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his note on Sonnets xvii. and xviii. The view from that 
point, so exquisitely described by the poet in this note, may 
possibly be the " open prospect " of Sonnet XIII. Unfortu- 
nately, although I have made several attemjDts to see the valley 
from that station, I have been prevented each time by a con- 
tinuous downpour of rain, and I cannot tell, therefore, whether 
Seathwaite, Newfield, the Old Mill, Stoneside, and Hardknott, 
all of which are mentioned or alluded to in this group of 
Sonnets, are simultaneously visible from the Couiston road as 
they are from the Pen. But even supposing that they are, pro- 
bability still seems to incline to the Pen, because it is on the 
Duddon, while the other is far away, and quite out of the line 
which has hitherto been followed. 

The " one small hamlet " (line 2) is Seathwaite, which lies 
just below the Pen. 

The " barn and byre " (line 3) must have belonged to New- 
field, the only farmhouse in the foreground. 

The " spouting mill " (line 3) is now a ruin. In Words- 
worth's time it was in full work. Later (in the autumn of 1842), 
when it was visited by James Thorne, the wheel was broken, 
the machinery decaying, and the roof partly fallen in. At the 
present time, wheel, machinery, and roof have totally disap- 
peared, and there is nothing to indicate that it ever was a mill. 
It was only by inquiring of the older inhabitants that I learnt 
these ruined walls standing by the Beck represent that " mill 
for spinning yarn," of which Wordsworth says that it calls to 
mind " the momentous changes wrought by such inventions in 
the frame of society." The ruin stands on the Tarn Beck, a 
few yards below Seathwaite Chapel, and on the other side of 
the stream. 

The last three lines of the Sonnet 

While the warm hearth exalts the raantlmg ale, etc., 
are probably an allusion to the inn which, in Wordsworth's time, 
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was to be found here. This is now a farmstead. It is called 
Newfield, and is just below Seathwaite Chapel. In Words- 
worth's day it was inn and farm combined. 

Sonnet XV. 

The ■' deep chasm " of this Sonnet is identical with the 
" passage cleft through the wilderness " of Sonnet xiv. It lies 
between the Pen on the left hand, and Wallabarrow Crag on 
the right. As to the niche, which forms the subject of' the 
Sonnet, it cannot now be identified. There are, of course, plenty 
of such niches in the crags which tower above the Duddon just 
here, but none which I could select as more striking than the 
rest. From the fact that it was " free from shrubs and mosses 
grey," one may perhaps infer that it was a place in the cliff from 
which a mass of rock had recently fallen. The bed of the 
stream just here is a chaos of such masses of rock, some of 
them being of enormous size. 

Sonnet XVIII. 

SEATHWAITE OHAPEL. 

Seathwaite Chapel has been rebuilt. It may be worth men- 
tioning that there is a woodcut of the original structure at p. 23 
of Thome's Bambles ly Bivers (12mo, London, 1844), and a 
good engraving in the Eev. Canon Parkinson's Old Church Clock 
(5th edition, 1880, p. 99). The Parsonage, too, has been 
enlarged. It was formerly a mere cottage, with a peat-house 
at one end and an outhouse of some kind at the other. These 
have been removed, and additions made to the dwelling at both 
ends. The brass in the church to the memory of Wonderful 
Walker was taken from the tombstone — the gap left by it is on 
the under side. The stone has been turned over, and a new 
inscription cut. 
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Sonnet XIX. 

TRIBUTARY STREAM. 

The "tributary stream," wliicli forms the subject of this 
Sonnet, is the Tarn Beck, which joins the Duddon just below 
Seathwaite. Seathwaite Chapel is itself not on the Duddon, 
but on the Tarn Beck. The Sonnet gives a perfect description 
of its leading characteristics. 

Sonnet XX. 

THE PLAIN OF DONNERDALE. 

The term Dmnerdale (now usually spelt Bunnerdale) is 
strictly applied to the district on the east bank of the Duddon 
from Broughton up to Ulpha Bridge, and extending thence 
parallel to Seathwaite, from which it is divided by fells. 
Guide-books, sometimes apply the term to the whole valley of 
the Duddon, but this is entirely wrong ; the term is never used 
by the inhabitants as applicable to the upper or confined part 
of the valley. Donnerdale does not join the Duddon valley 
until you get below Seathwaite, and is therefore correctly used 
by Wordsworth to indicate the open plain of the lower stream. 

Eall Dunnerdale, sometimes shortened into Bunnerdale, is a 
hamlet on the high-road between Seathwaite and Ulpha. From 
a bridge just below this hamlet the characteristics of the stream 
at this part of its course may best be noted. Indeed, so strik- 
ingly does the scene at this point agree with the description of 
Sonnet xx. that one is tempted to think that from this bridge 
the sketch must have been made. The water on each side of 
it is perfectly still ; a little way up the stream and down it is 
just broken into ripples, and that is all — a great contrast to the 
Duddon as we have hitherto known it ! The banks are thickly 
wooded with oak, ash, beech, alder, sycamore, and larch ; the 
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hills are lower and greener than the fells farther up the valley, 
and for the moment we might almost think we had been 
transported to the banks of the Way, and were looking upon a 
Surrey landscape. But this, as the Sonnet says, is not to last 
long, — " a rough course remains, rough as the past." Before we 
reach Ulpha Bridge " suspended animation is again succeeded 
by the clamorous war of stones and waters, which assail the ear 
of the traveller all the way to Duddon Bridge." 



V " 1 



Sonnet XXII. 

TRADITION. 

This tradition appears to have completely died out. I 
asiced many old inhabitants of the place if they had ever heard 
such a story, but it was quite new to them. 

The scene of the tragedy is not, however, very difficult to 
identify. There are very few " hidden pools " in this part of 
the stream : it is mostly a shallow, brawling brook. I have 

' Green's Goinprehensive Guide to the LaJces, quoted in Whellan's His- 
tory and Topography, p. 59. 

[Concerning the limits of Dunnerdale, the Rev. S. R. M. Walker, 
Vicar of Seathwaite, in answer to a question on the subject, writes as 
follows : — 

Seathwaite Vicarage, June 21, 1883. 

Dear Sib,— I am not surprised at our topographical divisions giving a 
stranger difficulty. They belong to the cross kind. Thus, Dunnerdale (as 
it is now here usually spelled) forms an integral part of the civil division, 
or township, of Dunnerdale and Seathwaite, whilst ecclesiastically it is 
attached, not to Seathwaite, but to the ecclesiastical parish or district of 
Broughton-in-Furness ; Seathwaite, Broughton-in-Furness, and Woodland 
(now all separate benefices), being so many outlying parts of the ancient 
ecclesiastical and civil parish of Kirkby-Ireleth. Dunnerdale itself is the 
name given to the district which lies on the east or Lancashire bank of 
the Duddon, from a point a few yards south of Ulpha bridge till it meets 
the boundary of Broughton proper, or the right bank of the Lickle, a 
small tributary of the Duddon, the main portion of it being enclosed in 
a little valley parallel to that of the Duddon. The fells bounding it 
do, on the more northern part, form a line of division from Seathwaite. . . . 
To Herbert Rix, Esq. S. R. M. Walker.] 
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carefully tracked the stream from Donnerdale Bridge to Ulpha 
Bridge, and can only find two places whicli at all answer to the 
description given in the Sonnet. 

If the traveller from Seathwaite to Ulpha will keep to the 
bank of the stream instead of taking the road, he will come at 
length to a waterbreak where there is a fall of six or eight feet 
and a plank bridge across the stream. In order to reach this 
place he will have to climb some very high walls or go round 
some very large fields, but once reached, by hook or by crook, 
the way is clear. From this point there is a footpath along the 
left bank of the stream which will lead him to a set of stepping- 
stones. He must not cross these, but must keep along the left 
bank, and he will come at length to a place where a sudden bend 
in the stream reveals with something of a surprise a long 
straight corridor with perpendicular walls of slate on either 
hand. Half-way down this corridor a little rill tumbles into 
the Duddon by a miniature cascade, and on the other side of 
this rill there is a rock some 12 or 15 feet in height over- 
hanging a deep and placid pool, sheltered and darkened by oak 
and beech. There is a similar pool a little lower down the 
stream, exactly opposite the " Traveller's Eest " inn, and 
these are the only two places which fulfil the conditions of 
Sonnet xxii. 

If we take the upper one as the scene of the tragedy, the 
succeeding Sonnets fall into order. 

Sonnet XXVII. 

Sonnets xxiv. to xxvil. appear to be written in one spot, — 
some " Nook — with woodbine hung and straggling weed." No 
particular " nook " can be fixed upon as the one referred to. 
There are plenty of such " grottos " or " arbours " at this part 
of the stream. The only condition to be satisfied is, that there 
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shall be a distant view of tlie " Old Hall " — which forms the 
subject of Sonnet xxvii.— and this condition is satisfied by a 
score of grottos, as the "cliff" where the "Old Hall" stands 
is one of the most prominent features in the landscape. 

Of the Castle itself (Sonnet xxvii.) there is scarcely anything 
now Remaining — less even than in Wordsworth's day,for a woman 
living in a cottage close by it assured me that she could remember 
when there was much more of it standing than at the present 
time. The cause to which she assigned its rapid disappearance 
was not, however, the same as that assigned in the first two 
lines of the Sonnet. According to her, natural decay had less 
to do with it than the destructive hands of the dalesmen, who 
pulled the stones down to mend the fell-walls with. A native 
of Ulpha added that a new barn was built for the adjoining 
farmhouse some little time since, and that there is little doubt 
a great part of the materials came from the old ruin. 

There is still one room standing. The walls of it are 3 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet in thickness. There are three small square 
windows, and one larger one, none of which have arches, but 
flat tops, formed by one large slab of stone to each window. 
They are splayed inwards. There is a fireplace about 6 feet 
long by 1 2 feet high, with a wide chimney. 

The building, of which this is the only fragment remaining 
in sitio, is said to have been the seat of the Lords of Ulpha. 

As to the ghostly tradition embodied in Sonnet xxvii., 
Wordsworth himself has explained {see Introductory Note to 
the Duddon Sonnets, Centenary Edition) that it was borrowed 
from Eydal Hall. But the " Old Hall " has a weird tradition 
of its own, for near it there is a well, called " The Lady's Dub," 
where in old times a lady was killed by one of the numerous 
wolves which formerly infested the region. This is, in fact, the 
origin, according to some of the inhabitants, of the name 
" Ulpha " (" Wolfa "). But a more likely derivation seems to 
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be from Ulf, the father of Ketell, the father of Bennett, the 
father of Allan. Ketell lived in Henry iii.'s reign, and Bennett 
in King John's, and to their ancestor Ulf the lordship of 
" Ulishay " was granted.^ 

Sonnet XXIX. 

Leaving now the pool described in the note on Sonnet xxii., 
and keeping along the left bank of the Duddon, the traveller 
will presently be stopped by an insurmountable stone wall. Let 
him turn his back upon the stream, and follow this wall for 
some distance, till he comes to a little square enclosure, with 
two old fir-trees and a quantity of laurels. Here let him pause, 
for this, I have little doubt, is the scene of Sonnet xxix. 

The enclosure in question is near a farmhouse, called New 
Close, and it is known to the country people as The Sepulchre 
(pronounced by them iiepulchre). It is an old burial-place of 
the Society of Friends, none having been interred here since 
1755, when a Friend from Birker, a small hamlet about four 
miles distant, was here buried.^ 

The following two lines literally describe the condition of 

the little burial-ground : — 

Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 

In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn ; — 

the earth is " blank," because there is not a single tombstone, 
and the graves are (at any rate at the present time) most liter- 
ally " neglected and forlorn," for the j)lace is a tangle of rank 
grass and untrimmed bushes, and the cattle are kept from it 
only by some rough pieces of wood nailed across the gap where 
the gate once hung. 

About the year 1842 it was planted with fruit-trees, but 

' Mr. J. Denton, quoted in Whellan's Hislory and Topography, p. 410. 
'^ Furiiess and Ftiniess Abbey, by Francis Evans (8vo, tJlverston, 
1842), p. 180. 
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when Wordsworth saw it, it probably presented much the 
same appearance as at present. 
The opening lines — 

No record tells of lance opposed to lance, etc. , 

and indeed the whole Sonnet, obtains a new significance from 
the association of the spot which it describes with the men of 
peace. 

Sonnet XXX. 

Throurjli the rough copse, wheel thou with hasty stride ; 
I choose to saunter o'er the grassy plain (lines 11, 12). 

Just beyond the " Sepulchre " is a track which leads to a 
woodland path, passing through which you come into open hay- 
fields. The river, however, still pursuing its way between 
thickly- wooded banks, is hidden from sight. This juxtaposition 
of copse and meadow (the river choosing the wood, and the 
traveller the meadow) will, if the place bore the same appear- 
ance in "Wordsworth's day, account for Sonnet xxx. bein" 
assigned to this position in the series. 

Sonnet XXXI. 

THE KIRK OF ULPHA. 

Ulpha Kirk is situated on a rock, the base of which is 
washed by the Duddon. From time immemorial its walls have 
been whitewashed, so that on a sunny day it literally " shines " 
from its exalted position. It is best seen from the hay-fields 
mentioned in the previous note (xxx.). These fields lie low, 
and the church perched on its rock seems lifted higher than 
from any other point of view. 

When I visited Ulpha last summer (1882) I found the 
carpenters at work restoring it. But I saw it in 1881, when 
the interior, as well as the exterior, still kept the appearance 
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which it wore in Wordsworth's day. The pulpit (with sound- 
ing-board) was in the middle of one side, and to the right hand 
thereof was a magnificent lion and unicorn, and " G. III. E." 
The font was up against the wall, near the door, with a ladder 
hung above it. There was no vestry ; the surplice was kept in 
a cupboard near the door, and the clergyman donned and doffed 
it behind a screen which only partially hid him. The pews 
were square and high, and the people sat all round them, with 
their backs to all four points of the compass ; but when the 
hymn was sung they all turned with their backs • to the altar 
and their faces to the choir. 



I would conclude these Notes with a warning to any who 
may be led to visit the places indicated, that they may often be 
better approached by other routes than that which is here 
followed. Thus, it would be far more convenient, after passing 
Hall Donnerdale, to take the road to Ulpha down the right 
bank, and visit the scenes of Sonnets xxii. and xxix. by cross- 
ing Ulpha Bridge and taking a short walk up the stream and 
down again. In the Notes the more difficult path which I 
myself took is described for the sake of keeping the Sonnets in 
their consecutive order. 
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LETTER FROM F. C. YARNALL, ON WORDSWORTH'S 
INFLUENCE IN AMERICA.^ 

Wynndowjii, Overbrook, Mostgomery Co., Pa., 
lith February 1881. 

My dear Sir, — . . . It has taken some time to collect the facts I 
desired to transmit, as also to satisfy myself of the accuracy of 
the information. In order to secure this, I have re-read all 
that I could lay my hands upon, including the four MS. volumes 
of the journals of the late Professor Reed and his sister-in-law 
(Miss Bronson), when in Europe in 1854, as well as the original 
letters of Wordsworth to Mr. Reed, those of Mrs. Wordsworth, 
of the present Bishop of Lincoln (in reference to the Memoir), 
Mr. Keble, and others. I now proceed to answer your inquiries 
as well as I can : — 

I. Portraits. 
One was painted for Mr. Reed by the late Mr. Henry 
Inman in 1844. It was not, however, presented, as you sup- 
pose, but was done bj' Mr. R.'s order. Mr. Inman was an 
eminent and admirable American artist, who died in 1846. 
Several of his portraits have become famous, especially those of 
Bishop White and Chief-Justice Marshall. In fact, it is by 
these portraits that these eminent men are known to the pre- 
sent generation, so great is their admitted fidelity. He painted 
a portrait of Lord Macaulay for a gentleman of Philadelphia, 
which came in the same case as the Wordsworth portrait. Mr. 
Inman's work at Rydal Mount was quite a labour of love, for 

^ This letter was read at a meeting of the Wordsworth Society held at 
Grasmere in July 1881. — Ed. 

V 
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he was a genuine admirer of the poet, and he always referred 
to the hours passed there with delight. His description of 
Wordsworth's manner, while sitting for this picture, was 
exceedingly graphic. The portrait itself was an undouhted suc- 
cess, and gave much pleasure to the poet's family. Not having 
seen it for several years, I made a careful examination of it 
within a few days. It is in perfect condition, — evidently 
represents the poet at his best, — and is a singularly clear and 
beautiful work of art. It is not quite, but almost, a profile — 
the face indicating perfect health, the features rather large, the 
complexion very clear, and the " large grey eyes " with that 
far-off look, that gaze into the future, which has so often been 
described. I think the expression of the eyes is the most 
noticeable characteristic of this picture, of which Mrs. Words- 
worth wrote : " In my opinion, and what is of more value, to 
my feelings, Mr. Inman's portrait of my husband is the best 
likeness that has been taken of him." Of this portrait Mr. 
Inman made a copy which was presented by Mr. Eeed to the 
poet, and hung at Eydal Mount always afterwards, and was 
seen by many visitors. It is an interesting incident, in refer- 
ence to this copy, that Mrs. Wordsworth, in a letter to Professor 
Eeed, of September 6th, 1852, alluding to "our dear sister," 
says : " She never passes the invaluable portrait which we owe 
to your friendship without exclaiming, ' my brother ! ' " 

Writing the following year (1845), Mr. Inman says : "His 
wife, son, and daughter all declared their approval of my work. 
He told me he had sat twenty-seven times to various artists, 
and that my picture was the best likeness of them all." 

While at Eydal Mount, the same artist made a pen-and- 
ink sketch of the residence and grounds, which he afterwards 
painted on canvas, introducing the figure of the poet, but died 
before the picture was finished. I have seen the sketch and 
the unfinished picture, and both are very pleasing. 
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II. American Editions of Wordsworth. 

Not to mention the reprints of isolated poems and other 
fragmentary publications, the first issue of his works that I 
know of was in 1837, of which the title was, "The Complete 
Poetical "Works of William Wordsworth : together with a 
Description of the Country of the Lakes in the North of 
England, now first published with his works. Edited by Henry 
Eeed, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia : James Kay, Jun , and Brother, 
1837." This was the "double-column edition" which pleased 
Wordsworth so much that he adopted the general style and 
classification in the London edition of ISio (Moxon). The 
American edition (which was much praised by the poet Eogers 
and others for its execution) was prefaced by a portrait, engraved 
by Longacre, from a painting by W. Boxall. It is now out 
of print. 

In 1 85 1 Mr. Eeed published a revised edition, under the title, 
" The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Poet- 
Laureate, etc. etc. Edited by Henry Eeed, Pro'fessor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia : 
Published by Troutman & Hayes, 185L" Of this the editor 
says : " It is the most complete collection of Wordsworth's 
poems which has appeared. With regard to accuracy, the same 
sedulous effort which on a former occasion was employed in 
affectionate and reverential gratitude to the living poet, has 
been repeated with a yet deeper affection to his memory." It 
contains Mr. Keble's Latin dedication of his PrmlecUones ; 
Hartley Coleridge's sonnet, " There have been poets that in 
verse display," etc. ; and that by Sir T. N. Talfourd on Words- 
worth's reception at Oxford, besides being enriched by various 
annotations, appendices, and a brief " Biographical Note." 

It is the best edition that has ever appeared in the United 
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States, and I have the pleasure of sending you a copy of it (now 
issued under the imprint of Porter & Coates, Philadelphia), 
of which I ask your acceptance. You will find on page 439, 
the " Translation of Part of the First Book of the ^neid," so 
that it must be the edition to which Lord Coleridge refers. At 
least, I know of no other which contains any translation from 
Virgil. You will note also that to it is prefixed an engraving 
from Chantrey's bust, and, on the title-page, a vignette of Eydal 
Mount. 

In 1854, Little, Brown, and Company (their names printed 
in this way, m full), of Boston, issued a reprint of the Aldine 
edition of the British Poets (originally published, I think, in 
London by Pickering). This series included " The Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth, with a Memoir. In seven 
volumes. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company. MDCCCLIV. 
12mo." This was a handsomely printed work, closely, if not 
exactly, following the text and arrangement of the late London 
editions, and very similar in type and paper. The Memoir was 
written (though his name did not appear) by Mr. Lowell, and 
has been reproduced by him (in, I think, a somewhat enlarged 
form), in his essays. Among my Books. 

This edition was re-issued last year under the title, " British 
Poets. Riverside Edition. The Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, with a Memoir. Seven volumes in three. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Osgood, and Company. The Eiverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1880." It is printed on larger paper than its 
predecessor, and has an indifferent portrait. 

The only other publication in this country with which I am 
acquainted was " Poems from the Poetical Works of Wordsworth, 
selected by Henry Eeed, in one pocket volume. Leavitt and Co., 
New York." (No date.) This little book was once shown to 
the Poet by a relative of mine, and was pronounced by him to 
be a very satisfactory selection from his writings. 
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III. The Influence of Wordsworth in America. 

The literature of the subject is neither voluminous nor of 
iJiuch interest. Mr. Lowell's "Sketch of Wordsworth's Life," 
above referred to, and the scattered references to the poet in 
Emerson's and Miss Margaret Fuller's writings, are doubtless as 
well known in England as here. There was an essay by Mr. 
Tuckerman of Boston, in a volume, Thoughts on the Poets, published 
by him a good many years ago ; and Mr. George Calvert has 
recently issued a volume on Wordsworth. But I do not think 
any of these call for much remark, except as indicating a very 
high appreciation of his poetry. I have been somewhat amused 
within a few days in finding a MS. criticism on Leigh Hunt's Feast 
of the Poets, written as long ago as 1815 for The Portfolio, a 
Philadelphia publication of the time (but whether this was 
printed in it or not I do not know), in which there is much 
contemptuous remark on Wordsworth, the writer speaking of 
being " disgusted " by his " affected simplicity." I can well 
remember having heard a vast abundance of such superficial 
criticism, but I can speak from my own experience in saying 
that this has been long since abandoned, and that the true and 
thoughtful appreciation of his poetry has steadily increased 
with years. We sympathise very closely in these matters 
with you on the other side of the Atlantic ; the ebb and flow of 
public taste in literature is much the same ; we are moved by 
the same impulses, and your publications are often more widely 
read here than in England. Thus, while for many years 
Wordsworth was but little read or spoken of, there has been of 
late a considerable revival of interest in his poetry, which is 
probably the reflex of the varying sentiment with you. But, 
in truth, these indications are not very important. His poetry 
is not of a character, as he himself anticipated, ever to be 
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popular in the ordinary sense of the word, and we must look 
for its influence in cultivated and reflecting minds, and in its 
secondary results upon literature itself. In this latter respect 
I do not think it difiicult to trace a very powerful and per- 
meating presence. Not to look further than one conspicuous 
example, I scarcely see how any one can read the poetry of our 
own Bryant without the perpetual consciousness of the influence 
of the meditative philosophy of Wordsworth. And if this be 
true of Bryant, may it not be true of much of the most perma- 
nent of our contemporary literature, and of that which is yet 
to spring from the widening scope of our language 1 Without 
distinct or special acknowledgment, nay, without even conscious 
knowledge, may it not be recognised as 

A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man — ? 

Of course, the one principal writer by whom Wordsworth 
was made known in this country, and by whom his claims and 
authority were most strongly supported, was Professor Eeed. 
His first essay was in the Neio York Review, a quarterly of 
deservedly high esteem in its day, but which has long since 
been discontinued — an article entitled " Wordsworth," which 
was a long and enthusiastic eulogy, abounding in quotations, 
and which was much commented on, especially for its religious 
tone. In 1841 he delivered, in the University of Pennsylvania, 
a series of public lectures on the English Poets, the last of 
which was on Wordsworth. These lectures were well attended, 
and he was frequently importuned to repeat them. He never 
did so, but nine years later, in 1850, he delivered a course in 
the University on English Literature, which traversed the same 
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ground, but embraced prose as well as poetry. Both of these- 
have been printed since his death, and, with the editions of the 
poems before referred to, constitute his chief publications on the 
subject. But to those who knew him, it was one to which his 
conversation constantly turned, and on which he was never 
tired of dwelling. In it all, his pure and fine taste and his 
excellent scholarship were always discernible, his manner and 
style very felicitous, and his admiration so high that it was 
nearly always in advance of his auditors. There were at times 
amusing instances of this, when he branched oif into kindred 
topics — the poems of Coleridge and Southey, both of whom he 
greatly admired — but he always returned to Wordsworth as the 
needle to the pole, with an intensity of interest in every 
personal detail of the poet's life, character, and opinions, that 
was remarkable. I mention this to show how entire was his 
appreciation ; but, at the same time, I do not think it can be 
denied that, on the whole, his treatment of the subject 'was too 
purely eulogistic, that it lacked proper discrimination, and 
that it did not enter upon that field of philosophic criticism 
wherein the true basis of Wordsworth's real and enduring fame 
is to be laid. I need hardly say that I make this remark 
with great diffidence, but with a profound conviction of its 
truth. 

I must add that Mr. Eeed edited, as you are doubtless aware, 
by the special request of the Wordsworth family, the American 
edition of Dr. Wordsworth's Memoirs of the Poet, which was 
published in 1 85 1 by the Messrs. Ticknors of Boston. His notes 
to this edition are exceedingly interesting and valuable. He 
had previously, in September 1850, printed two brief papers in 
the New York Literary World. 

When, in 1852, the memorial window in the church at 
Ambleside was projected, Professor Eeed undertook, in the most 
delicate manner, to bring the subject before such of his country- 
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men as " should wish to take part in the proposed tribute to 
the poet's memory." The following words from the address 
issued by him have more than a passing interest : " In the 
United States the true inspiration of the poetry of Wordsworth, 
and its moral as well as imaginative influences, were early 
recognised, — perhaps as soon as in Great Britain. Those influ- 
ences, spreading far and wide, have entered into many an 
American mind, producing there in an eminent degree those 
sentiments of personal affection, reverence, and gratitude to the 
poet, which have ever been noticed as peculiarly the accompani- 
ments of the studious admiration of his writings. . . . The 
vast spaces of our continent, with English speech sounding over 
it, when contemplated by Wordsworth from a distance, helped 
to deepen that sense of responsibility with which, during his 
long life, he devoted the genius wherewith he was gifted, to the 
service of God and to the good of his fellow-men. And when 
American travellers, strangers though they might be, visited his 
home, they were received, not as foreigners, but with the 
hospitable and friendly welcome given to his own countrymen. 
On an occasion like this, an approach to anything like a solici- 
tation for subscriptions would be wholly inapposite. The object 
of this communication is simply to give such publicity to the 
matter as to make it known to those who might take an interest 
in it, and yet might else not be informed of it. It would, indeed, 
be a wrong to any who, being conscious of the influence of the 
poet's writings, might desire to commemorate his genius and 
life, if they should not have an opportunity of joining with his 
other friends and admirers in England and America in the pro- 
posed memorial." The result was that about seven hundred 
dollars were contributed from this country towards the window ; 
but the subscription was by no means a general one, being the 
offering mostly of literary men. 

In connection with this, it is interesting to know how the 
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project was looked upon by Mrs. Wordsworth. There can, I 
think, be no impropriety in quoting from her letter to Mr, 
Reed of November 26, 1852, as the sentiment expressed is so 
genuine, and will be appreciated by every Wordsworthian. 
She says : " I find that my kind neighbour, Dr, Davy, has 
interested you and our other American friends in a subject in 
which I have been no sharer, or been in sympathy with. At 
the same time, it would ill become me not to be gratified by the 
affectionate respect which leads our friends (by whatever mode 
it pleases them) to do honour to the memory of him whose 
personal feelings shrank from aught that savoured of ostentation. 
A humble gravestone in Grasmere churchyard was what best 
accorded with the tenor of his life : this, with his writings, he 
meant to be his only monument. If these were to be forgotten, 
better no other record should remain. Such was the humility 
of his nature." 

In June 1854 Mr. Keed was present at the consecration of 
the Ambleside church. He relates that the Bishop (Dr. 
Graham) preached an admirable sermon ; his " tribute to Words- 
worth, in connection with the memorial window, was done with 
great ability, and with a feeling that deeply affected many of 
his hearers. He then spoke handsomely of our American con- 
tribution, and of the relation between the two countries — ' the 
sister countries.' After service I had a pleasant proof of his 
readiness in fit words, for I said, ' My Lord, as I was the only 
American in the congregation this morning, I beg leave to 
acknowledge your kind allusion to ray country.' In an instant 
he replied, ' I am very happy to have had the opportunity 
of expressing what I am sure must be the feeling of all good 
people in both countries.' " 

During that summer of 1854 Mr. Eeed made three several 
visits to Eydal Mount, where he was received with the most 
cordial and affectionate hospitality. His letters give the most 
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glowing account of the kindness he found awaiting him, of 
the confidential intimacy with which Mrs. Wordsworth regarded 
him, and the veneration with which she inspired him. 
He speaks of her as "the admirable woman, whose praises 
I have heard from so many tongues here ;" " that dear and 
venerable lady;" "what an old age of matchless serenity!" etc. 
Indeed, her own letters (all of which I have seen) are full of 
affection for one who had done so much to increase the apprecia- 
tion of her husband's writings and character. She placed in 
his hands (when at Rydal Mount) "the most valuable of the 
manuscripts and unpublished writings and poems." All the 
localities were visited by him with the greatest possible interest. 
He speaks of the books being all over the house, and of the 
number of presentation copies, with tributes of admiration and 
gratitude from the various authors written on the fly-leaves. 
In these few sentences I think I have condensed the contents of 
his letters, which were sent home during his journey ; and if 
there were any further writings of his on the subject they 
perished with him. The last words he wrote, just as the ship 
was leaving the Liverpool dock, were expressions of love and 
gratitude to Mrs. Wordsworth. 

The most interesting paper that I discover is the following, 
which Mr. Eeed was permitted by Mrs. Wordsworth to copy. 
I send it to you, as possibly new to you, though it may have 
been printed in England. But I have never seen it in print. 
I copy from Mr. Eeed's own MS. : — 



' Written upon a fly-leaf in the Copy of the Author's Poems which was 
sent to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Deign, Sovereign Mistress ! to accept a Lay, 

No Laureate offering of elaborate art ; 
But salutation, taking its glad way 

From deep recesses of a loyal heart. 
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Queen, wife, and mother ! May all-judging Heaven 
Shower with a bounteous hand on thee and thine 

Felicity, that only can be given 

On earth to goodness, blessed by grace divine. 

Lady ! devoutly honoured and beloved 

Thro' every realm confided to thy sway ; 
Mayst thou pursue thy course by God approved, 

And He will teach thy people to obey. 

As thou art wont, thy Sovereignty adorn 

With woman's gentleness, yet firm and staid ; 

So shall that earthly crown thy brows have worn 
Be changed to one whose glory cannot fade. 

And "now, by duty urged, I lay this book 

Before thy Majesty, in humble trust 
That on its simplest pages thou wilt look 
With a benign indulgence, more than just. 

Nor wilt thou blame an aged poet's prayer. 
That, issuing hence, may steal into thy mind. 

Some solace under weight of royal care. 
Or grief, the inheritance of humankind. 

For know we not that from celestial spheres, 
When Time was young, an inspiration came, 

(0 were it mine !) to hallow saddest tears, 
And help life onward in its noblest aim ? 



W. W. 



Rydal Mount, 9th Jamy. 1846." 



That last line seems to express the one great and high 
motive of his poetry, and to constitute his enduring claim upon 
the gratitude of posterity, to " help life onward in its noblest 
aim." Such, I well remember, was the thought that came into 
my own mind when iVisited Rydal Mount in 1864, and walked 
npon the terrace, looking upon the scenes so associated M'ith 
the poet and the man. 

I must close this too long letter with an incident of my own. 
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Before I had been in England a lady friend of mine kindly 

offered to procure me the poet's autograph, which she did 

through some relatives in Ambleside. It was represented to 

the poet that his autograph was desired by an American who 

was an ardent reader of his works. In a few weeks I received 

the following : — 

' ' Soul of our souls, and safeguard of the world, 
Sustain, Thou only canst, the sick of heart. 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost affections unto Thee and Thine. 

Wm. Wordsworth. 
Rydal MooNT, Jany. 1849." 

I have thus put together, my dear sir, a number of items, 
some of which may interest you, and perhaps be of value. At 
least they are a partial answer to your questions, and as such I 
venture to send them. . . . — Very faithfully yours, 

F. C. Yaknall. 
Professor Knight. 
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A MOUNTAIN EAMBLE, 
By Dorothy Wordsworth, November 7th to 13th, 1805. 

Wednesday, November 7th. — On a damp and gloomy morning 
we set forward, William on foot, and I upon the pony, with 
William's greatcoat slung over the saddle crutch, and a wallet 
containing our bundle of "needments." As we went along 
the mist gathered upon the valleys, and it even rained all the 
way to the head of Patterdale; but there was never a drop 
upon my habit larger than the smallest pearls upon a lady's 
ring. The trees of the larger island upon Eydale Lake 
were of the most gorgeous colours ; the whole island reflected 
in the water, as I remember once in particular to have 
seen it with dear Coleridge, when either he or William 
observed that the rocky shore, spotted and streaked with 
purplish brown heath, and its image in the water, together 
were like an immense caterpillar, such as, when we were 
children, we used to call Woolly Boys, from their hairy coats. 
... As the mist thickened, our enjoyments increased, and 
my hopes grew bolder; and when we were at the top of 
Kirkstone (though we could not see fifty yards before us) we 
were as happy travellers as ever paced side by side on a 
holiday ramble. At such a time and in such a place every 
scattered stone the size of one's head becomes a companion. 
There is a fragment of an old wall at the top of Kirkstone, 
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which, magnified yet obscured as it was by the mist, was scarcely 
less interesting to us when we cast our eyes upon it, than the 
view of a noble monument of ancient grandeur has been — yet 
this same pile of stones we had never before observed. When 
we had descended considerably, the fields of Hartsop, below 
Brotherswater, were first seen like a lake, coloured by the 
reflection of yellow clouds. I mistook them for the water ; but 
soon after we saw the lake itself gleaming faintly with a grey, 
steelly brightness ; then appeared the brown oaks, and the 
birches of splendid colour, and, when we came still nearer to 
the valley, the cottages under their tufts of trees and the old 
Hall of Hartsop with its long irregular front and elegant 
chimneys. . . . 

Thursday, November 8ih. — Incessant rain till eleven o'clock, 
when it became fair, and William and I walked to Blowick. 
Luff joined us by the way. The wind was strong, and drove the 
clouds forward along the side of the hill above our heads ; four 
or five goats were bounding among the rocks ; the sheep moved 
about more quietly, or cowered in their sheltering-places. The 
two storm-stiffened black yew-trees on the crag above Luff's house 
were striking objects, close under or seen through the flying 
mists. . . . When we stood upon the naked crag upon the 
common, overlooking the woods and bush-besprinkled fields 
of Blowick, the lake, clouds, and mists were all in motion to 
the sound of sweeping winds — the church and cottages of Patter- 
dale scarcely visible from the brightness of the thin mist. 
Looking backwards towards the foot of the water, the scene 
less visionary. Place Fell steady and bold as a lion ; the whole 
lake driving down like a great river, waves dancing round the 
small islands. We walked to the house. The owner was salving 
sheep in the barn ; an appearance of poverty and decay every- 
where. He asked us if we wanted to purchase the estate. We 
could not but stop frequently, both in going and returning, to 
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look at the exquisite beauty of the woods opposite. The general 
colour of the trees was dark -brown, rather that of ripe hazel- 
nuts ; but towards the water there were yet beds of green, and 
in some of the hollow places in the highest part of the woods 
the trees were of a yellow colour, and through the glittering 
light they looked like masses of clouds as you see them gathered 
together in the west, and tinged with the golden light of the 
sun. After dinner we walked with Mrs. Luff up the vale ; I 
had never had an idea of the extent and width of it, in passing 
through along the road, on the other side. We walked along 
the path which leads from house to house ; two or three times 
it took us through some of those copses or groves that cover 
every little hillock in the middle of the lower part of the vale, 
making an intricate and beautiful intermixture of lawn and 
woodland. We left William to prolong his walk, and when he 
came into the house he told us that he had pitched upon the 
spot where he should like to build a house better than in any 
other he had ever yet seen. Mrs. Luff went with him by 
moonlight to view it. The vale looked as if it were filled 
with white light when the moon had climbed up to the middle 
of the sky ; but long before we could see her face a while 
all the eastern hills were in black shade, those on the oppo- 
site side were almost as bright as snow. Mrs. Luff's large 
white dog lay in the moonshine upon the round knoll under 
the old yew-tree, a beautiful and romantic image — the dark 
tree with its dark shadow, and the elegant creature as fair as a 
spirit. 

Friday, November 9th. — It rained till near ten o'clock; but a 
little after that time, it being likely for a tolerably fine day, we 
packed up, and with Luff's servant to help to row, set forward 
in the boat. As we proceeded the day grew finer, clouds and 
sunny gleams on the mountains. In a grand bay under Place 
Fell we saw three fishermen with a boat dragging a net, and- 
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rowed up to them. They had just brought the net ashore, and 
hundreds of fish were leaping in their prison. They were all 
of one kind, what are called Skellies. After we had left them 
the fishermen continued their work, a picturesque group under 
the lofty and bare crags ; the whole scene was very grand, a 
raven croaking on the mountain above our heads. Landed at 
Sanwick, the man took the boat home, and we pursued our 
journey towards the village along a beautiful summer path, at 
first through a copse by the lake-side, then through green fields. 
The village and brook very pretty, shut out from mountains 
and lake ; it reminded me of Somersetshire. Passed by Harry 
Hebson's house ; I longed to go in for the sake of former times. 
William went up one side of the vale, and we the other, and 
he joined us after having crossed the one-arched bridge above 
the church ; a beautiful view of the church with its " base ring 
of mossy wall " and single yew-tree. At the last house in the 
vale we were kindly greeted by the master. . . . We were well 
prepared to face the mountain, which we began to climb almost 
immediately. Martindale divides itself into two dales at the 
head. In one of these (that to the left) there is no house to be 
seen, nor any building but a cattle-shed on the side of a hill 
which is sprinkled over with wood, evidently the remains of a 
forest, formerly a very extensive one. At the bottom of the 
other valley is the house of which I have spoken, and beyond 
the enclosures of this man's farm there are no other. A few 
old trees remain, relics of the forest ; a little stream passes in 
serpentine windings through the uncultivated valley, where 
many cattle were feeding. The cattle of this country are generally 
white or light-coloured ; but those were mostly dark-browu or 
black, which made the scene resemble many parts of Scotland. 
When we sat on the hillside, though we were well contented 
with the quiet everyday sounds, the lowing of cattle, bleating 
of sheep, and the very gentle murmuring of the valley stream. 
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yet we could not but think wliat a grand effect the sound 
of the bugle-horn would have among these mountains. It is 
still heard once a year at the chase — a day of festivity for all 
the inhabitants of the district, except the poor deer, the most 
ancient of them all. The ascent, even to the top of the mountain, 
is very easy. When we had accomplished it we had some 
exceedingly fine mountain views, some of the mountains being 
resplendent with sunshine, others partly hidden by clouds. 
Ullswater was of a dazzling brightness bordered by black hills, 
the plain beyond Penrith smooth and bright (or rather gleamy) 
as the sea or sea-sands. Looked into Boar Dale above San- 
wick — deep and bare, a stream winding down it. After having 
walked a considerable way on the tops of the hills, came in view 
of Glenridding and the mountains above Grisdale. Luff then 
took us aside, before we had begun to descend, to a small ruin, 
which was formerly a chapel or place of worship where the in- 
habitants of Martindale and Patterdale were accustomed to 
meet on Sundays. There are now no traces by which you 
could discover that the building had been different from a 
common sheepfold ; the loose stones and the few which yet 
remain piled up are the same as those which lie about on the 
mountain ; but the shape of the building being oblong is not 
that of a common sheepfold, and it stands east and west. 
Whether it was ever consecrated ground or not I know not ; 
but the place may be kept holy in the memory of some now 
living in Patterdale ; for it was the means of preserving the 
life of a poor old man last summer, who, having gone up the 
mountain to gather peats, had been overtaken by a storm, and 
could not find his way down again. He happened to be near 
the remains of the old chapel, and, in a corner of it, he con- 
trived, by laying turf and ling and stones from one wall to the 
other, to make a shelter from the wind, and there he lay all 
night. The woman who had sent him on his errand began to 
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grow uneasy towards night, and the neighbours went out to 
seek him. At that time the old man had housed himself in his 
nest, and he heard the voices of the men, but could not make 
them hear, the wind being so loud, and he was afraid to leave 
the spot lest he should not be able to find it again, so he 
remained there all night ; and they returned to their homes, 
giving him up for lost ; but the next morning the same persons 
discovered him huddled up in the sheltered nook. He was at 
first stupefied and unable to move ; but after he had eaten and 
drunk, and recollected himself a little, he walked down the 
mountain, and did not afterwards seem to have suffered.^ As 
we descend, the vale of Patterdale appears very simple and 
grand, with its two heads. Deep Dale, and Brotherswater or 
Hartsop. It is remarkable that two pairs of brothers should 
have been drowned in that lake. There is a tradition, at least, 
that it took its name from two who were drowned there many 
years ago, and it is a fact that two others did meet that melan- 
choly fate about twenty years since. . . . 

Saturday, November 10th. — A beautiful morning. When we 
were at breakfast we heard suddenly the tidings of Lord 
Nelson's death and the victory of Trafalgar. Went to the inn 
to make further inquiries. Returned by William's rock and 
grove, and were so much pleased with the spot that William 
determined to buy it if possible, therefore we prepared to set 
off to Parkhouse that William might apply to Thomas Wilkin- 
son to negotiate for him with the owner. We went down that 
side of the lake opposite to Stybarrow Crag. I dismounted, 
and we sat some time under the same rock as before, above 
Blowick. Owing to the brightness of the sunshine the church 
and other buildings were even more concealed from us than by 
the mists the other day. It had been a sharp frost in the 

1 Compare the account given of this incident in The Excursion, towards 
the close of Book ii. ; also in the Fenwiok Note to The Excursion.— Ed. 
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night, and the grass and trees were yet wet. We observed the 
lemon-coloured leaves of the birches in the wood below, as the 
wind turned them to the sun, sparkle, or rather flash, like 
diamonds. The day continued unclouded to the end. 

Monday, November 12th. — The morning being fine, we 
resolved to go to Lowther. . . . Crossed the ford at Yanworth. 
Found Thomas Wilkinson at work in one of his fields ; he 
cheerfully laid down the spade and walked by our side with 
William. We left our horses at the mill below Brougham, and 
walked through the woods till we came to the quarry, where 
the road ends — the very place which has been the boundary of 
some of the happiest of the walks of my youth. The sun did 
not shine when we were there, and it was mid-day ; therefore, 
if it had shone, the light could not have been the same ; yet 
so vividly did I call to mind those walks, that, when I was in 
the wood, I almost seemed to see the same rich light of evening 
upon the trees which I had seen in those happy hours. . . . 

Tuesday, November 1 Wi. — A very wet morning ; no hope of 
being able to return home. William read in a book lent him 
by Thomas Wilkinson. I read Castle Raclcrent. The day 
cleared at one o'clock, and after dinner, at a little before three, 
we set forward. . . . Before we reached UUswater the sun shone, 
and only a few scattered clouds remained on the hills, except at 
the tops of the very highest. The lake perfectly calm. We had a 
delightful journey. . . . The trees in Gowborough Park were very 
beautiful, the hawthorns leafless, their round heads covered with 
rich red berries, and adorned with arches of green brambles ; and 
eglantine hung with glossy hips ; many birches yet tricked out 
in full foliage of bright yellow ; oaks brown or leafless ; the 
smooth branches of the ashes bare ; most of the alders green as 
in spring. At the end of Gowborough Park a large troop of 
deer were moving slowly, or standing still, among the fern. I 
was grieved when our companions startled them with a whistle. 
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disturbing a beautiful image of grave simplicity and thoughtful 
enjoyment, for I could have fancied that even they were par- 
taking with me a sensation of the solemnity of the closing day. 
I think I have more pleasure in looking at deer than any other 
animals, perhaps chiefly from their living in a more natural 
state. The sun had been set some time, though we could 
only just perceive that the daylight was partly gone, and the 
lake was more brilliant than before. . . A delightful evening ; 
the Seven Stars close to the hill-tops in Patterdale ; all the stars 
seemed brighter than usual. The steeps were reflected in 
Brotherswater, and above the lake appeared like enormous 
black perpendicular walls. The torrents of Kirkstone had been 
swollen by the rains, and filled the mountain pass with their 
roaring, which added greatly to the solemnity of our walk. 
The stars in succession took their stations on the mountain tops. 
Behind us, when we had climbed very high, we saw one light in 
the vale at a great distance, like a large star, a solitary one, in 
the gloomy region. All the cheerfulness of the scene was in the 
sky above us. . . . 



[A curious recast of this Journal-Record of his sister was 
published by Wordsworth in an edition of his Guide to the 
Lakes. For an account of both, and of the relation of brother 
to sister in this and other things, see the Life of the Poet to be 
published in the last volume of the edition of his Works now 
being issued at Edinburgh. — Ed.] 
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LETTER FROM MRS. H. N. (SARA) COLERIDGE TO 
MR. HENRY REED. 

May 19-21, 1851. 
... I KNEW and know dear Mr. Wordswortli perhaps as 
well as I have ever known any one in the world — more inti- 
mately than I knew my father, and as intimately as I knew my 
uncle Southey. There was much in him to know, and the lines 
of his character were deep and strong ; the whole they formed ; 
simple and impressive. His discourse, as compared with my 
father's, was as the Latin language to the Greek, or, to borrow 
a comparison which has been applied to Shakespeare and Milton, 
as statuary to painting ; it was intelligible at once and easily 
remembered. But in my youth, when I enjoyed such ample 
opportunities of taking in his mind, I listened to enjoy, " and 
not to understand," much less to report and inform others. In 
our spring-time of life we are poetical, not literary, and often 
absorb unconsciously the intellectual airs that blow or stilly 
dwell around us, as our bodies do the fragrant atmosphere of 
May, full of the breath of primroses and violets, and are 
nourished thereby without reflecting upon the matter, any more 
than we classify and systematise after Linnseus or Jussieu the 
vernal blossoms which delight our outward senses. I used to 
take long walks with Mr. Wordsworth about Rydal and Gras- 
mere, and sometimes, though seldom, at Keswick, to his Apple- 
thwaite Cottage, listening to his talk all the way; and for 
hours have I often listened when he conversed with my uncle, 
or indoors at Rydal Mount, when he chatted or harangued to 

H 
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the inmates of his household or the neighbours. But I took no 
notes of his discourse either on the tablet of memory, or on 
material paper. My mind and turn of thought were gradually 
moulded by his conversation and the influences under which 
I was brought by his means in matters of intellect ; whilst in 
those which concerned the heart and the moral being I was 
still more deeply and importantly indebted to the character and 
daily conduct of my admirable uncle, Southey. Yet I never 
adopted the opinions of either en masse, and since I have come 
to years of secondary and more mature reflection I have been 
unable to retain many which I received from them. The im- 
pression upon my feelings of their minds remains unabated in 
force, but the formal views and judgments which I received 
from their lips are greatly modified, though not more than they 
themselves modified and re-adjusted their own views and judg- 
ments from youth to age. I have felt deep interest in going 
through Dr. Wordsworth's compilation of fragments and scraps 
of the great man's life of thought and action ; and think it does 
credit to the biographer's industry, and to his discretion and 
good-nature, though its merits as a literary performance are but 
negative. It does not positively misrepresent the subject, as 
Pickersgill's portrait, with neat shiny boots, velvet waistcoat, and 
sombre sentimentalism of countenance, misrepresents him; but 
it exhibits him partially, disproportionately, and brokenly, as 
one sees the oars of a boat, half in half out of the water ; it puts 
his life's landscape also, to my eye, not a little out of perspective. 
You express surprise at something I let fall, in a former letter, 
on what I consider the difference and inferiority in kind of Mr. 
Wordsworth's late poems from those of his youth and middle 
age. I must own that I do see this very strongly, and should 
as little think of comparing that on The Power of Sound 
with the Platonic Ode, or the Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle as — what shall I say 1 — the Crystal Palace with Windsor 
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Castle, or the grand carved sideboard in the former with the 
broad oak of the forest, when its majestic stem of strong solid 
wood is robed in foliage of tender mellow green. Those earlier 
odes seem to be organic wholes — the first of them is in some sort 
an image of the individual spirit of which it is an efilux. The 
energy and felicity of its language is so great that every passage 
and every line of it has been received into the poetical heart 
of this country, and has become the common expression of cer- 
tain moods of mind and modes of thought, which had hardly 
been developed before its appearance. The Ode on the Power 
of Sound, like The Triad, is an elegant composition by a 
poetic artist — a poetical will-work — not, as a whole, I should 
say, a piece of inspiration, though some lines in it are breathings 
of the poetic spirit. Mr. De Vere, who has often maintained 
the equality, if not superiority of the later Wordsworthian 
poems, against my strong view of their decided inferiority in 
imaginative power, and all great poetic qualities ' {lie does not 
much admire The Waggoner, and I have sometimes told him 
that my admiration of Wordsworth more than makes up in the 
intensity of degree what it wants of his in extensive quantity, 

' See Mr. Aubrey De Vere's paper on ' ' The Personal Character of 
Wordsworth's Poetry " (pp. 13-21). After reading this letter of Sara 
Coleridge's, Mr. De Vere wrote : — 

"Ctjbbagh Chase, Adaee. 

"Deae Peofessoe Knight, — I send you hack Mrs. H. N. Coleridge's 
letters and the others, with many thanks for the interest with which I 
have read them. Among her published letters is one, I think, in which 
she speaks of Wordsworth's Laodamia in a mode not unlike that in which 
her MS. letter speaks of Ths Triad and J'he Powtr of Sound. Those who 
speak disparagingly of Wordsworth's later poetry seem to me only right 
to this extent, viz. that it is less characteristic of what was special in 
his genius than most of his earlier poetry. They fail to see its compensat- 
ing nobleness ; while they exaggerate the merit of many early poems, 
which are not always excellent in proportion to the degree in which they 
are characteristic, such as (I should say) The Wagr/oner. ... 

" I am glad that Lowell's name should be thus connected with Words- 
worth's. — Yours very truly, Aubeey De Vere. " 
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and that almost all of the deepest and most solid admirers of 
the poet rest his fame as a great producer chiefly on his works 
of the early and middle period, up to Tlie WTiite Doe inclu- 
sive), marks for admiration in the former the first four lines of 
stanza 2, do. of stanza 3, with the last line — 

A stream as if from one full heart ; 

the second four lines of stanza 4 : " For the tired slave," etc. ; 

and — 

Glistens with a livelier ray ; 

which remind me of my Father's early lines — 

Those hours on rapid pinions flown 
Shall yet return, by absence crowned. 
And scatter livelier roses round. 

By the bye, the authoress oi Emilia Wyndham, etc.,Mrs. Marsh, 
has assured me warmly, more than once, that she thinks my 
father the greatest poet of his age. ... A correspondent in 
Ceylon, Archdeacon Bailey, says he agrees perfectly with my 
relative estimate of S. T. C. and W. W. as poets, etc. I do not 
subscribe to some of Professor Wilson's sentences upon this sub- 
ject, as, for instance, the opinion implied in calling Wordsworth 
Coleridge's 'Master.' My father had no master among his 
contemporaries in poetry. He himself was in great measure the 
head and founder, I believe, of the Shelley, Keats, and Tenny- 
son school in the more sensuous part of his poetry, but I think 
he combined more of the intellectual with this vein than his 
successors. It is not true, in fact, that W. W. was his master 
in any department of intellect, except as one great mind must 
ever help to inform another with which it has intercourse, and 
my father's poetical productions are so different in character 
from Wordsworth's, so far as they report of the individual, not 
of the age, that Wilson might as well have called Dante the 
master of Ariosto, or Cowper the master of Burns or Scott, or 
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Moore and Byron, as the author of Tlie Cumberland Beggar 
and The Excursion the poetic master of the bard of Christabel 
and The Ancient Mariner, and Love and the Ode to Dejection. 
This is a long digression from the Ode on Sound. I must go 
back to note, after my friend De Vere, the Theocritian passage 
iu stanza 10 — as far as "wild-flower crowned," and the first 
lines in stanza 11, at the beginning. Mr. De Vere has stroked 
too in stanza 5 — 

Mounts with a tune that travels like a blast, 
Piping through case and battlemented tower. 

I see in the Memoir that Mr. Wordsworth speaks of The 
Triad as containing some of the happiest verses he ever wrote. 
Mr. Wordsworth, in his great day, would have felt that a few 
happy verses do not make a good poem. The third part of 
The Triad, from " Last of the three, though eldest born," is 
extremely elegant, — verse such as none but a great poetic artist 
could have produced. The lines in the middle division — 

She stops — is fastened to that rivulet's side, 
to 

Bland composure of eternal youth, 

are very fine. The lines on Lucida are a good imitation of one 
of the choruses in Samson Agonistes, unintended, perhaps, at 
the time of composition, but hardly, I should think, unrecognised 
by the poet afterwards. But I confess, at the risk of lowering 
myself in your esteem, which I should be right sorry to do, yet 
not liking to retain credit by mere suppression of a part of my 
mind— a serious and decided part, which has stood assaults of 
poetic reasoning of no small force and animation, — I do confess 
that I have never been able to rank The Triad among Mr. 
Wordsworth's immortal works of genius. It is just what he 
came into the poetical world to condemn, and both by practice 
and theory to supplant ; it is, to my mind, artificial and unreal. 
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There is no truth in it as a whole, although bits of truth, glozed 
and magnified, are embodied in it, as in the lines, " Features to 
old ideal grace allied j" a most unintelligible allusion to a like- 
ness discovered in dear Dora's contour of countenance to the 
great Memnon head in the British Museum, with its overflowing 
lips and width of mouth, which seems to be typical of the 
ocean. The poem always strikes me as a mongrel and amphi- 
bious thing, neither poetical nor ideal — but an ambiguous cross 
between the two. Mr. De Vere, before he knew me, took it for 
a personification of Faith, Hope, and Charity, taken in reverse 
order ; a sufiicient proof, I think, that it is extravagant and un- 
natural as a description of three young ladies of the nineteenth 
century. But all this is a digression from The Triad, which 
some will defend by the example of Lycidas. There is some 
difference between the scheme of Lycidas and that of The 
Triad. I have heard my uncle Southey, adopting Johnson's 
criticism, observe of that exquisite poem that it was very 
inappropriate as a lament for a young gentleman drowned in 
the Irish Channel in the year 1 6 — . , In Lycidas poetic 
idealism is not brought so closely into contact and conflict with 
familiar reality as in The Triad, because it contains no 
description of the individual young gentleman himself. The 
theme, in reality, is quite general and abstract. I am much 
pleased to see how highly Mr. Wordsworth speaks of Virgil's 
style, and of his Bucolics, which I have ever thought most grace- 
ful and tender. They are quite another thing from Theocritus, 
however they may be based upon Theocritus. Mr. H. C. 
Eobinson was here this morning, and talked of the " Memoirs " 
of his beloved friend. He would have gone down upon his 
knees, he said, to prevent the biographer from including that 
paper of reminiscences at the end of volume ii. He thinks the 
remarks on Goethe really discreditable to his great friend, for 
"Wordsworth knew hardly anything of Goethe's writings, and 
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was not aware how great a similarity existed between his best 
strains of poetry and some of the best of his own. 

You invited me in a former letter to speak to you of The 
Prelude, but this must be reserved for a future communication. 
I can only say now that I was deeply delighted in reading it, and 
think it a truly nolle composition. It is not perhaps, except in cer- 
tain passages which had been extracted and given to the public be- 
fore the publication of the poem as a whole, effective and brilliant 
poetry, but it is deeply interesting as the image of a great poetic 
mind. None but a mind on a great scale could have produced it. 
As a supplement to the poetic works of the author it is of the 
highest value. You may imagine how I was affected and glad- 
dened by the warm tributes which it contains to my father, and 
the proofs it affords to their close intimacy and earnest friend- 
ship. I think the history of literature hardly affords a parallel 
instance of entire union and unreserve between two poets. 
There may have been more co-operation betwixt Beaumont and 
Fletcher, but, from the character of their lives, there could 
hardly have been such pure love and consonancy of thought and 
feeling on high themes, and accordance in high aims and endea- 
vours. To judge from the notes of Mrs. Davy and Lady 
Richardson, Mr. Wordsworth must have been somewhat 
more like his old self in discourse, when at his own home, sur- 
rounded by the natural objects in which he took such high 
interest, than when I saw him at Miss Fenwick's at Bath, in 
the spring of that sad summer which deprived him of his 
beloved daughter. Then he seemed unable to talk, except in 
snatches and fragments, and there was nothing fresh in what 
he said. His speech seemed but a mournful echo of his former 
utterances. He must have written more letters to you than to 
any one of late years. How much the biographer is obliged to 
you for inducing him to write so often on literary subjects ! The 
benefit to the world would have been great indeed had the bard 
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been a good letter-writer ; but it is generally felt that his letters 
are not very good, except when they are not letters at all in 
their nature, but essays. The extracts from dear Miss Words- 
worth's journal show what a true poet's helpmate she was. 
Never was poet so blessed before in the ladies of his household ! 
By the by, how surprised I was to see two instances in which 
Wordsworth himself uses that vulgar newspapery term, 
"females," for women or ladies. I thought he condemned it, as 
my uncle Southey and my father certainly did. 



EXTEACT OF A LETTEE FEOM CHAELES LAMB. 

LETTEE FEOM EALPH WALDO EMEESON. 

POEM BY J. C. WHITTIEE. 

LOCAL NOTE ON HAET LEAP WELL. 



EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED (AND UNDATED) 
LETTER OF CHARLES LAMB TO MISS WORDS- 
WORTH. 

. . . There can be none to whom the last volume of W. W. has 
come more welcome than to me. I have traced the Duddon in 
thought and with repetition along the banks (alas !) of the Sea 
— unpoetical name ; it is always flowing and murmuring and 
dashing in my ears. The story of Dion is divine — the genius 
of Plato falling on him like moonlight — the finest thing ever 
expressed. Then there is Elidure and Kirkstone Pass — the 
last not new to me — and let me add one of the sweetest of them 
all to me, The Longest Day. Loving all these as much as I can 
love poetry new to me, what could I wish or desire more or 
extravagantly in a new volume 1 That 1 did not write to 
W. W. was simply that he was to come so soon, and that 
flattens letters. 

[This letter must have been written about midsummer 1820, and his 
(W. W.'s) coming so soon refers to his passing through London for his 
Continental tour in 1820. — Ed.] 



LETTER FROM RALPH WALDO EMERSON TO 
PROFESSOR HENRY REED, PHILADELPHIA. 

La Pieeeb House, 1 Jan. 1854. 
My dear Sir, — Your little condition affixed to the contract, 
namely that I should send you my opinion of Mr. "Words- 
worth's genius, has checked my readiness to send you my mite 
for the tablet until this time ; for I have been in New York 
two days, and there is no time in Philadelphia, I find, for a 
stranger ; no time there to sit and sum his obligations to the 
solitariest and wisest of poets. I do not know but I must 
defer it altogether to a silent room by and by, far from cities. 
It is very easy to see that to act so powerfully in this practical 
age, he needed, with all his Oriental abstraction, the indomitable 
vigour rooted in animal constitution, for which his countrymen 
are marked, otherwise he could not have resisted the deluge 
streams of their opinion with success. One would say, he is 
the only man among them who has not in any point succumbed 
to their ways of thinking, and has prevailed. I mean, not con- 
sciously consented ; for his Church and State, though genuine 
enough in him, I look upon as the limitations and not the 
excellence of his genius. 

Rather than not write, I will send this rude note, reserving 
my right to communicate a more considered billet, as soon as I 
find a quiet half-hour to rejoice in my remembrances of this old 
benefactor. . . . — Gratefully and respectfully yours, 

R. W. Emerson. 

Peofessoe Henev Eeed. 



WORDSWOETH. 

Written on a blank leaf of his Memoirs by J. C. Whittier.) 

Dear friend, who read the ■world aright, 
And in its common forms discern 

A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn ; 

Kindred in soul of him who found 
In simple flower and leaf and stone, 

The impulse of the sweetest lays 
Our Saxon tongue has known ; — 

Accept this record of a life 

As sweet and pure, as calm and good, 

As a long day of blandest June 
In green field and in wood. 

How welcome to our ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise. 

The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of Nature's simple joys ! 

The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river's brim. 

And chance-sown daffodils have found 
Immortal life through him. 

The sunrise on his breezy lake. 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 

World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 

Art builds on sand ; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall, 

But that which shares the life of God 
With Him surviveth all. 



LOCAL NOTE ON HART LEAP WELL. 

The Eeverend Thomas Hutchinson, of Kimbolton, who has 
been visiting the Craven district of Yorkshire, writes thus to 
the Secretary in reference to Hart Leap Well: — 

"June 1883. 
" There is no difSculty in finding the solitary tree and the 
stone basin which receives the living well. The tree, however, 
is not a thorn, but a lime. It is evidently an old one, but is 
still in full and beautiful leaf. It stands on the western side of 
the road, and a few yards distant from it ; while the well is 
close to the edge of the road. This side of the road is open to 
the moor ; on the other side it is bounded by a stone wall. 
Another wall meets this one at right angles exactly opposite 
the well. I ascended the hill, on the north side of this wall, for 
some distance, but could find no trace of any rough hewn stone. 
Descending on. the other side, however, I found built into the 
wall the base of one such stone, with its top leaning outwards, 
so that three of its square faces could be seen — all these faces 
bear marks of having been hammer-dressed. The distance from 
the stone to the well is about 40 yards, and the height of the 
stone out of the ground about 3 or 4 feet. . . . The ascent from 
the Well is a gentle one, and not ' sheer,' as in the poem ; nor 
does there appear to be any ' hollow ' by which the ' shepherd ' 
could ascend. On the western side of the road there is a wide 
moorland plain, with a slight fall to the west, and over this 
desolate waste there is only this solitary lime to be seen. ' The 
stumps of aspen wood ' are all gone. These ' monuments ' are 
situated on the upper or hill road, midway between Eichmond 
and Leyburn, and the Swale and the Ure." 



LIST OF LETTEHS BY WOEDSWOETH IN 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 



LIST OF LETTERS BY WORDSWORTH IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

The following is a list of the Wordsworth Letters which are 
preserved in the Forster and Dyce Collections at the South 
Kensington Museum : — 

(a.) Forster Collection. 
1 . W. Wordsworth to Joseph Cottle, dated Alfoxton, Aug. 16,1797 



2. 


Do. 


to 


do. 


do. 


1797 


3. 


Do. 


to 


do. 


do. 


1799 


i. 


Do. 


to 


do. 


do. 


1800 



With an accompanying note by Cottle. 

5. Do. to do. June 24, 1800 

6. Do. to do. Sept. 13 (unclrLin)- 

(b.) Dyce Collection. 
These are all from Wordsworth to Alexander Dyce. 

10. Postmark Jan. 12, 1833. 

11. March 1837. 

12. April 22, 1837 (probably). 

13. Dec. 9, 1833. 
U. Sept. 23, 1837 (probably). 

15. July 21, 1834 (probably). 

16. Dec. 23, 1837. 

17. June 6, 1843. 

18. Jan. 5, 1844. 



1. Oct. 29, 1828. 

2. Undated (postmark Jan 

13, 1829). 

3. Oct. 15, 1829. 

4. Postmark May 2, 1830. 

5. May 10, 1830. 

6. No date. 

7. Postmark Jan. 30, 1830. 

8. „ Mar. 2, 1835. 

9. „ Mar. 11, 1835. 
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The following is a specimen of one of these letters from the 
Dyce Collection;^ — 

" My invaluable correspondent, the immortal Wordsworth, 
favoured me with the following remarks on Lady Winchelsea's 
poems in a letter. May 1830. A. Dyce. 

"The Fragment, page 280, seems to prove that she was 
attached to James 2nd, as does page 42, and that she suffered 
by the Eevolution. The most celebrated of these poems, but 
far from the best, is The Spleen. The Petition for am, absolute 
Retreat (p. 33), and the Noctunuil Reverie (p. 291), are of much 
superior merit. See also for favourable specimens, pages 156, 
On the Death of Mr. Thynne, 263, and 280. The fable of Love, 
Death, and Reputation (p. 29) is ingeniously told. So far the 
note on a blank leaf of my own copy. I will now be more 
particular. Page 3rd, "Our Vanity," etc., and page 163, are 
noticeable as giving some account from herself of her author- 
ship. See also 148, where she alludes to tlie Spleen. She was 
unlucky in her models — Pindarick Odes and French Fables. 
But see page 70, The Uindness of Eli/mas, for proof that she 
could write with powers of a high order when her own 
individual character and personal feelings were not concerned. 

" For less striking proofs of this power, see page 4, AH is 
Vanity, omitting verses 5 and 6, and reading ' clouds that are 
lost and gone,' etc. 

" There is merit in the 2 next stanzas, and the last stanza 
towards the close contains a fine reproof for the ostentation of 
Louis XIV., and one magnificent verse, " Spent the astonish'd 
hours, forgetful to adore." As far as " For my garments," 
page 36, the poem is charming — it then falls off — revives at 

1 From fly-leaf of " Miscellany Poems, on several occasions. Written 
by a Lady." [Anno Kingsmill, afterwards Countess of Winchelsea.] 
London, 1713 (in Mr. Dyce's handwriting). 
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page 39, "Give me there;" page 41, etc., reminds me of 
Dyer's Orongar Hill ; it revives, page 47 towards the bottom, 
and concludes with sentiments worthy of the writer, though 
not quite so well expressed as other parts of the poem. See 
pages 82, 92, "Whilst in the Muses' paths I stray,"— 113. 
Tlie Cmdims Lovers, page 118, has little poetic merit, but is 
worth reading as characteristic of the author. Page 143, 
"Deep lines of honour," etc., to "Maturer age." Page 151, 
if shortened, would be striking; 154 characteristic; 159, from 
" Meanwhile ye living parents," to the close, omitting, " Nor 
could we hope," and the five following verses — 217, last para- 
graph— 259, that you have^ — 262, 263—280, was Lady W. a 
Catholic '! — 290, 'And to the clouds proclaim thy fall' — 291, 
omit ' When scatter'd glow-worms,' and the next couplet." 

Again, in a subsequent letter : — 

" I observed that Lady Winchelsea was unfortunate in her 
models — Pindaricks and Fables — nor does it appear from her 
Aristomenes that she would have been more successful than her 
contemporaries if she had cultivated Tragedy. She had sensi- 
bility sufficient for the tender parts of dramatic writing, but in 
the stormy and tumultuous she would probably have failed 
altogether. She seems to have made it a moral and religious 
duty to controul her feelings, lest they should mislead her. 

"Of Love as a passion she is afraid, no doubt from a conscious 

inability to soften it down into friendship. I have often 

applied two lines of her drama (page 318) to her afi'ections ; — 

Love's soft bands. 
His gentle cords of hyacinths and roses, 
Wove in the dewy spring when storms are silent. 

" By the bye, in the next page are two impassioned lines, 
spoken to a person fainting : — 

' Wordsworth means that I have inserted that poem in my Specimens 
of British Poetesses. — (A. Dyoe.) 
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Thus let me hug and press thee into life, 
Ani.1 lend thee motion from my Ijeating Heart. 

" From the style and versification of this, so much her longest 
work, I conjecture that Lady W. had but a slender acquaint- 
ance with the drama of the earlier part of the preceding 
century. Yet her style in rhyme is often admirable, chaste, 
tender, and vigorous ; and entirely free from sparkle, anti- 
thesis, and that over-culture which reminds one by its broad 
glare, its stiffness and heaviness, of. the double daisies of the 
garden, compared with their modest and sensitive kindred of 
the fields. Perhaps I am mistaken, but I think there is a good 
deal of resemblance in her style and versification to that of 
Tickell, to whom Dr. Johnson justly assigns a high place among 
the minor poets, and of whom Goldsmith observes, that there is 
a strain of ballad thinking through all his poetry, and it is very 
attractive." 



LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE WORDSWORTH SOCIETY 
WHO HAVE JOINED SINCE APRIL 1883. 

ALLMAN, RICHARD L., Esq., M.P., Bandon, Ireland. 

BINNS, J. ARTHUR, Esq., 48 Market Street, Bradford. 

BRYOE, JAMES, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., 7 Norfolk Square, London, W. 

CANTERBURY, His Grace the Lord Archbishop of. The Palace, 

Lambeth, London, S.E. 
CLARKE, WILLIAM, Esq., M.A., 24 Shakespeare Terrace, Upper Hollo- 
way, London, N. 
CRAIG, WILLIAM J., Esq., M.A., 8 Grenville Street, Brunswick Square, 

London, W.C. 
CUNNINGHAM, JAMES, Jr., Esq., Douglas House, Broughty Ferry, by 

Dundee. 
DEES, ROBERT RICHARDSON, Esq., Wallsend, near Newcastle. 
DUBLIN, TRINITY COLLEGE (address, "The Librarian"). 
DUPF-GORDON, Mrs., 34 Eccleston Square, London. 
DUFF-GORDON, Miss EVELYN, 

EGERTON, The Hon. ELIZABETH, 7 St. James' Square, London, S.W. 
FISCHER, T. A., Esq., The Mall, Armagh, Ireland. 
GIFFORD, The Lady FREDERICA, Hampton Court Palace, Middlesex. 
GIFFORD, The Hon. H. JANE, 7 South Eaton Place, London, S.W. 
GONNER, EDWARD C, Esq., 57 Finchley New Road, London, N.W. 
HUGILL, B. F., Esq., Wesleyan College, Taunton. 
JAPP, Rev. W. J., Oak Villa, New Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. T. A., Knight's Hill, Lower Norwood, London, S.E. 
LOCKER, FREDERICK, Esq,, 23 Chesham Street, London, S.W. 
MOZLEY, WILLIAM E., Esq., 28 Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, W. 
MUGLISTON, Rev. JOHN, Newick House, Cheltenham. 
NODAL, J. H., Esq., The Grange, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 
OXFORD, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Cuddesden Palace, 

Oxford. 
PALMER, MISS ANNA L., 121 Newburg Street, Boston, Mass. 
PEILE, GEORGE, Esq., Greenwood, Shotley Bridge, Co. Durham. 
POLE, Miss H., 9 Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, London, W. 
RAWNSLEY, W. F., Esq., Winton House, Winchester. 
RBINAGLE, Mrs., 6 Worcester Terrace, Oxford. 

RELTON, Rev. FREDERICK, 255 King's Road, Olielsea, London, S.W. 
ROSE, J. H., Esq., M.A., Ventnor College, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 
SHORTER, CLEMENT K., Exchequer and Audit Department, Somerset 

House, London. 
STANTON, CHARLES HOLBROW, Esq., 65 RedclifFe Gardens, South 

Kensington, London. 
STRONG, Miss LILLA, Roderie House, Cheltenham. 
TAYLOR, Mrs. JAMBS S., Ashdown, Apperly Bridge, near Leeds. 
TEMPLE, JOSEPH, Esq., Crown Hill, Upper Norwood, London, S.E. 
TURNBULL, Mrs., Eastfleld, Kelso, N.B. 
WHALE, GEORGE, Esq., Denholme, Shrewsbury Lane, Shooter's Hill, 

Kent. 



CONSTITUTION 



THE WORDSWORTH SOCIETY. 



At a Meeting held at Gmsmere, on the 29th September 1880, the 
following Constitution was adopted, viz, : — 

I. " That a Society, to be called ' The Wordsworth Society,' 
be formed, for the follomng purposes, viz. : — (1) As a Bond of 
Union amongst those who are in sympathy with the general teach- 
ing and spirit of Wordsworth ; (2) to promote and extend the study 
of his Poems, in particular to carry on the. literary work which 
remains to be done in connection with the Text and Chronology of 
the Poems, and the Local Allusions which they contain; (3) to 
collect for preservation, and if thought desirable, for publication. 
Original Letters, and unpublished Eeminiscences of the Poet ; (4) 
to prepare a Record of Opinion, with reference to Wordsworth, 
from 1793 to the present time, and to investigate any points con- 
nected with the first appearance of his works.'' 

II. " That the officials of the Society be an Honorary President, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer, with an Executive Council, and that 
an annual meeting of the Society be held at a place and date to be 
fixed by the Committee.'' 

III. "That it be in the power of any Member to transmit 
communications bearing upon the work of the Society to the 
Secretary, to be read and considered at the annual meeting." 



The Eight Rev. the Bishop of St. Andrews was elected 
President; Professor Knight, the University, St. Andrews, 
Secretary; and George Wilson, Esq., Murrayfield House, 
Midlothian, Treasurer. 

Lord Coleridge was President in 1882, Mr. Mathew Arnold 
in 1883, and Mr. Eussell Lowell is elected President for 1884. 

The following Papers have Ijeen either read to the Society, 
or published in its Transactions : — 

1. A Bibliography of the Poems of Wordsworth. By the Hon. 

Secretary. 

2. On the Platonism of Wordsworth. By J. Henry Shorthouse. 

3. On Wordsworth's Earlier and Later Styles. By Eichard 

Holt Hutton. 
4:. Wordsworth's "Selections from Chaucer Modernised." By 
Professor Edward Dowden. 

5. On the Ode on Iminortality. By Professor Bonamy Price. 

6. On the Structure of the Wordsworth Sonnet. By Thomas 

Hutchinson. 

7. O71 the Seeming 'Triviality of some of Wordsivorth's Suhjects. 

By Mrs. Owen, Cheltenham. 

8. On Wordswmih's View of Death. By Mrs. Owen. 

9. On Cumberland Farm House Talk about the Wordswortlis. By 

H. D. Rawnsley. 

10. On the Portraits of Wordsworth. By Professor Knight. 

11. Wordsioorth on Don Quiwte. By A. J. Duffield. 

12. Unjmblished Poems by William and Dorothy Wm-dswmih. 

13. Five Portraits of Wordsworth, ivith Letterpress Description. By 

the Hon. Secretary. 

I. Miniature Profile on Ivory. By Margaret G-illies (1841). 
II. Wordsworth on Hdvellyn. By B. K. Haydon (1842). 

III. Portrait. By Henry Inman (1844). 

IV. Bust. By Angus Fletcher (1844). 

V. Statue. By Frederick Tlirupp (1852). 



14. Presidential Address. By Mathew Arnold, 1883. 

15. Bemarks on the Personal Character of Wordsworth's Poetry. By 

Aubrey de Vere. 

16. Wordsworth's " Guide to the Lakes." By Stopford Brooke. 

17. A Few Words on Wordsworth's Position as an Ethical Teacher. 

By THE Dean of Salisbury. 

18. On the Proposed Permanent Lake Defence Association. By 

H. D. Eawnsley. 

It). Notes on tJie Localities of the Diiddon Sonnets. By Herbert 
Kix. 

20. Letter from F. C. Yarnall, on Wordsworth's Influence in 

America. 

21. Bibliography of Beview and Magazine Articles in Criticism of 

Wordsworth. By W. F. Poole, Chicago. 

'22. A Mountain Bamble, hy William and Dorothy Wordsworth. 

23. Letter from Mrs. H. N. (Sara) Coleridge to Mr. Henry 
Beed. 

24-. Extract of a Letter from Charles Lamb to Miss Wordsworth. 

25. Letter from Ralph "Waldo Emerson, to Professor Henry Beed. 

26. Poem byJ.G. Whittier, written on a blank leaf of Wordsworth's 

Memoirs. 

27. Local Note on Hart Leap Well. By Thomas Hutchinson. 

28. List of Letters by Wordsworth in the South Kensington Museum. 
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